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The Tragedy of Acadia Repeated 


Helping a Hundred Thousand People to Help Themselves 


OR centuries and centuries people have read 
and listened to many sermons on the contents 
of the five books of Moses and have studied with 
keen interest the story of the Exodus of the 

Jews, their migration from Egypt to Canaan, and have 
deeply sympathized with all their mental and physical 
troubles and tribulations. Most of us have all through 
our lives been conscious of, and have severely con- 
demned, the gross impropriety of the conduct of the 
Egyptians. This feeling has been kept alive more 
amongst the Jews than the Christians because the 
Orthodox Jews have so arranged their re 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Ex-Ambassador to Turkey 


followed by the entrance of the Greek troops, there was 
great rejoicing among the Greeks of Western Asia 
Minor that at last their fondest hopes of reunion with 
their brethren in the fatherland was to be completed 
and that their dream of redemption was to be realized. 
Their joy was to be short-lived, for in September, 1922, 
the Greek army, which had so confidently invaded the 
hinterland, -was beating a hasty retreat which was 
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When this tremendous mass of people landed in ¢ 
Greece, bedraggled, sick, impoverished, undernourish 
many of them possessing only the garments on th 
bodies, they had to be taken care of by the Greg 
government and its people. It was a fearful task to pul 
upon a people that itself had just been deprived of 
many of their fine young men and they were com 
pletely bewildered at the terrible catastrophe that 
befallen them. But thé Greek Government and if 
people arose to the occasion and never winced at 
great task that confronted them. They prompt} 

arranged all the abandoned barracks aro 





ligious service that they read through the 
entire five books every year. 

All readers of Longfellow have been deeply 
moved—and frequently to tears—by his 
touching description of the sad plight of 
Evangeline and her companions of Acadia, 
who were violently removed from their homes, 
and carried into different directions. Yet, in 
spite of all the pathos which the poet with his 
magic art has put into their story, how small 
does the misfortune that befell that little 
colony of settlers appear to us in comparison 
with the appalling tragedy that took place 
in Western Asia Minor about a year and a 
half ago! 

It is difficult in the ten minutes allotted to 
me, to give you an adequate description of one 
of the greatest damages done by the World 
War: the complete uprooting and expulsion 
of an entire people from a country which 
they have occupied almost from the dawn of history 
in that section of the world. During the last five cen- 
turies, although under the dominance of the Turks and 
subjected to all kinds of tyranny and exactions, the 
Greeks living there had nevertheless been prosperous 
and comparatively happy. Smyrna was practically a 
Greek city. In fact, the Christian element was so 
predominant there that the Turks called the city 
“Infidel Smyrna!"’ Next to Constantinople it was the 
most important harbor of Turkey. The rug and silk 
factories, the farms, and the majority of the buildings 
were owned by the Greeks who had always, and par- 
ticularly after the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Greece, hoped to secure their own freedom from the 
Turkish voke. In 1919, when under the Treaty of 
Sevre, the mandate was given to Greece, which was 





A Bird’s-eye view of Constantinople, for generations a sore spot in 
Europe's civilization 


accelerated by the Turks who, again supreme in the 
land, were following them in mad pursuit and finally 
drove them out of the country, and with them the entire 
Greek population. So that instead of freedom, prosper- 
ity, and self-government, there came expulsion, death 
and desolation. Instead of a happy, united people, 
there was a distracted mob, shorn of all their posses- 
sions, struggling against all kinds of odds for mere 
physical self-preservation! 

Like you and I they loved life, so that when thousands 
of them were huddled into ships that could only hold 
hundreds, when they were compelled to abstain for 
days from any opportunity of sleeping, when the 
food that they received was barely sufficient to keep 
them alive, there was no complaining, they rejoiced 
at having escaped their bloody pursuers. 





The Hard Road to Farm 


A Plow Handle Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


was my éxperience dates back over a period of 
fifty years either directly or indirectly related to 
the farm and dairy I feel myself less qualified than 
ever before to advise or even suggest any standardized 
methods of administration or procedure that will bring 
success. 
f Markets and soils are so 
varied that personal ingenuity, 
judgment and adapt- 
ability must govern. 
It is rare to find two 





drainage and the ad- 
dition in some form of 
organic matter and 
perhaps lime, the loams calling for fertilizers 
and humus and maybe lime and all of them 
a maximum of cultivation. 

The technique of soil management can be 
studied and general principles worked out by 
experimenters and student minded farmers 
but their application must be the business of 
an artist who has the point of view of an 
executive and the ability to combine these 
principles and methods as an artist com- 
bines colors. One may plow loam in a rain 
storm but clay only afterwards and so it is 
with countless practices that call for wise application. 

The rural sections are dotted with misfit farmers who 
fail themselves and bring competition to others through 
over production at a loss and of inferior quality. In 
some cases education will give these men a helpful 
understanding and a safer outlook but unless farmer 
and student minded, education will be wasted fragrance 
on a desert air. Fortunate it is indeed that we are 
surrounded by a varied industrial life with its almost 

















against each other... . 





By H. E. COOK 


human machinery under the direct supervision of a 
trained foreman and an administrative genius at its 
head, where these misfits can find employment at a 
living wage. 

The rural people should have an interest in the 
manufacturing city second only to their own farm and 








period of skillful production and thorough organization which 
will guarantee universal farm prosperity. 
event could happen. . . 
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community. Only the misguided and ignorant or the 
out and out demagogue will play these great and vital 
interests against each other. These problems are for the 
diplomat and humanitarian and not the law giver. 
City folks may be quicker to grasp the situation than 
we of the farm and sometimes they hasten in a patroniz- 
ing fashion to teach us social and business methods 
thereby arousing our vocational dignity. 

It is important instead that each one of these great 


No more disastrous 
Hard, persistent mental and physical 
effort in the past has been the only road to success and none 
other can take its place.”’ 

And the other thought he weu emphasizes when he says: “ The rural 
people should have an interest in the manufacturing city second only 
to their own farm and community. Only the misguided and ignorant 
or the out and out demagogue will play these great and vital interests 
It is important instead that each one of 
these great classes, producers and consumers, should study to under- 
stand and respect the viewpoint of the other and not to judge each the 
other from their own viewpoint.”—THE EDITORS. 


Salonica, the warehouses, the churches, 
schools, the theaters at Athens and all oth 
cities, and placed these people therein. They 
cemmunicated with all their Governors an#j 
demanded how many could be billeted in 
various districts and cities. They requis 
tioned over five thousand rooms in Athe 
alone and immediately proceeded with t 
erection of small one and two room house 
some of which were frame, others built of mug 
bricks. They utilized all the old army tent 
so that these people had to remain 
sheltered but a very short time. Even to-di } 
the National Theater of Athens still h 
1,300 refugees, twenty of the Athens schools ax 
still similarly occupied. On their arrival, and 
after months thereafter, the Government 
gave to each person four cents a day to keg 
them alive. When the Government and th 
private Greek charities had almost reached 
the limit of their capacity, they did not ask for assist 
ance but it was volunteered. Dr. Nansen, of the League 
of Nations, made an investigation and when he found 
that here was a condition where 1% million of peopk 
had been bodily lifted from their moorings and imposed 
upon a country that contained about five million 
people, who themselves were struggling for existence 
and who had bravely attempted the terrific task d 
giving shelter and finding new employment for these 
new comers, he worked out a plan that Greece was to 
supply 114 million acres of land, and that in return the 
League would secure an advance of sufficient monef 
to Greece to buy the material for and to build the 
required houses, to supply seeds and animals and 
agricultural implements to the peasants and the neces 
(Continued on page 23) 


Success 


classes, producers and consumers, should study te 
understand and respect the viewpoint of the other and 
not to judge each the other from their own view point. 

We shall not, in my opinion, ever reach a period of 
skillful production and thorough organization which 
will guarantee universal farm prosperity. No mor 
disastrous event could happen. Indifference and slack 
procedure would become universal and the most radical 
socialism would be tame in comparison. 

Hard persistant mental and physical effort 
in the past has been the only road to success 


farms adjoining, or No Universal Prosperity and none other can take its place. We say 
even one single farm, much these days against the individualism of 
that does not contain | ly Dean Cook’s plowhandle and radio talk given on this page, he has the farmer. God forbid that any government 
within its area a emphasized two thoughts that we wish could be shouted from the action or organized movement shall make us 
variety of soils and housetops, and particularly into the ears of the politicians and the weaker or less pronounced individuals, giving 
subsoils. The clay demagogues who are constantly preaching that the royal road to success unscrupulous leadership of whatever name of 
portions demanding on the farm is by way of tool law: and uneconomic schemes. location a chance to absorb our substance. 
Mr. Cook, says: ‘* We shall not, in my opinion, ever reach a 


I am frightened at the urgency of out 
leadership for direct government support and 


éspouse their cause. Not only must thesé 
things fail in the end but they with other clas$ 
demands will eventually undermine the 
foundation of our government. 

Class legislation is minority rule and 
minority rule is not synonymous with 4@ 
democratic form of government. 

If these class demands continue I shall 
think that farmers are being over organized 
and that our leadership has run away with 
itself and actual conservatives rural opinion 
has lost its representation. 

The type of farming followed must necessarily depend 


upon adaptability and location and then it won’t make | 


much difference. 
Probably 100 men will succeed on a small farm to 
one on a larger farm, partly because there is no cash 


paid labor involved or if any the percentage becomes a _ 


negligible one in comparison to the whole, the family, 
and partly because the wife becomes a much more 
(Continued on page 2 
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the willingness of superficial politicians toy 
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hey requis: : - ” . . . 

my A ‘Athen T LAST it can be said with fair assurance that By GILBERT GUSLER furnish. India, particularly, appears inclined only to 
d with @ the wheat situation has turned in favor of ; 2 sell abroad when prices are quite attractive. Other- 
som houses producers. For four years, wheat prices be materially smaller than in the previous year wise, nearly all of her wheat is consumed at home. 

built of mug have been declining and American growers when the total amount of wheat taken by import- The net result of all these changes is that the world 


have received less than the cost of growing the crop, ing countries, including European and non-European, carryover of wheat on August 1 this year will not be 


army tent - , : * . : : . ; 
Ae even if they had given the use of their land rent free. was the largest on record. World’s shipments, which much different than a year ago. At that time, it ap- 


“era ae Widespread distress in the wheat belt with bankruptcy are the best current measure of international trade in peared that the crop year then starting would see a fur- 
. still h for many hard-working farmers has resulted. wheat, and which amounted to about 700 million ther piling up of unsold wheat in exporting countries. 
s schools ag Better days seem to be at hand, however. The bushels in the year ending July 31, 1923, promised to The new crops everywhere are still in the lap of the 
arrival, and ‘1924 wheat crop may not pay the full cost of production, show at least a moderate reduction. On the other side gods. Taking things as they stand, there are strong 
Jovernmel but it promises to come nearer that point than either of the market equation was the huge world’s surplus _ indications of lighter production, not only in this country 
lay to keep of the last three crops. of 860 million bushels already referred to. The outlook but in Canada and in Europe. 
nt and the The heart of the wheat problem has been over- for wheat prices, therefore, appeared extremely gloomy. The Department of Agriculture forecasts a crop in 
yst_ reached production. The United States has had too much As time passed, however, purchases of wheat by the United States of 693 million bushels. Not since 
- for assist wheat to sell for export in competition with huge European countries showed no such falling off as was 1917 have we harvested a smaller amount. Since 1911 
the League surpluses from other exporting countries. To make expected because of the increase in its 1923 crop of only two crops have been smaller. Most significant of all 
n he fount matters worse, Europe, the chief buyer, is the fact that it compares with an average 
1 of people has been on the verge of bankruptcy. The _ crop of 690 million bushels from 1909 to 1913. 
ad imposed improvement which seems to be in view is due ; It means nearly 100 million bushels less than 
ve millics to the following: ; The Facts About Wheat in 1923, and nearly 200 million bushels below 
> exisheulll _ 1. The prospect of lighter production both e Facts ou ea the average from 1917 to 1922. The reduc- 
fic task of in this country and elsewhere. . 4 ; tion in the crop is due primarily to the smaller 
| for thes 2. The surprising disappearance of the ON this page is another one of those fact articles, area planted compared with last year. The 
ece was & excess from the large world crops in the past this time on wheat. It will be of great value to spring wheat acreage is the smallest since 1900. 
return the year. Sa ‘ : beth wheat d ilk oi Wisden Gebibeniie In addition, the condition of the crop was low, 
nt moneg Besides the United States, the chief wheat aE ee ee eee = vee spring wheat on June 1 making the poorest 
build the exporting countries are Canada, Argentina, surveys which we are passing on to our readers are showing ever known for that time of the year. 
imals aa Australia, India, Russia and Rumania. From attracting a large amount of attention. They are in _ Nothing official is available as to the acreage 
the mall the outbreak of the war until a year ago, : . a 7 5 in Canada, but good evidence is at hand of a 
Russia and Rumania, which formerly supplied line with our policy that if a farmer knows the exact reduction of 5 to 10 per cent. The condition 


one-third of the wheat entering international facts in regard to production and marketing, he can of the crop is about normal, but growth is 
trade, were practically absent from the ex- draw his own conclusions himself and act accord- much behind last year and, in general, there 
porting list. Foreign needs were supplied, : . is little indication of a duplication of last 
however, by increased production elsewhere. ingly.—The Editors. year’s high yield per acre. 

Greatest expansion occurred in the United European crop prospects fare hardly as 
States. Atthe maxmn in DD, vant- ————————— = = favorable as a year ago, although but few defi- 
eight million acres more were harvested in this nite forecasts as to yields have been made thus 


study - : : , gy - ; 
y & country than the prewar average. This wasanincrease bread grains. Two factors seem to be responsible. far. ‘The Chinese crop is as bad as a year ago. Russia 


aye of 60 per cent. Even in_ 1923, after several years of The 1923 crop of potatoes in Europe was 860 million has increased her acreage materially, but drought is 
period af gradual reduction and with a heavy winter abandon- _ bushels smaller than in the preceding year. In addition reported in parts of the wheat-belt. The German rye 
om whhka ment, we harvested eleven million acres more than pre- there is a strong suspicion that the wheat crop in'some _ crop is much less favorable than a year ago. 

No moat war. Canada increased about twelve million acres. European countries was considerably overestimated. Argentina presents a contrast with most of the other 
ond dal While wheat available for export has been abundant Not only has Europe taken as much oralittlemore countries in that an increase of about 10 per cent. is 


in each of the last several years, the world’s bread-grain wheat in the last twelve months than in the preceding ¢éxpécted in the acreage recently planted. If the yield 


st radical : - ; ba 
supply looked particularly ample when the 1923 harvest year, but Oriental countries have bought considerably _ per acre is ‘not above normal, however, the crop har- 


onal effort in the northern hemisphere was in progress. To begin more because of a small crop in Manchuria in 1923. vested next December and January will be smaller 
> sane with, the combined carryover of old-crop wheat in the As a result, the amount of wheat absorbed by all im- than the lastone. _ = 

We say United States, ¢ anada, Argentina, Australia and India porting countries is setting a new high record. We can summarize all these conditions as they ap- 
ealiess 1 appeared to be 75 million bushels above normal. The Besides the enormous . absorption of wheat by ex- pear at this time in broad terms by saying that the 
veenmile new crop in Canada promised 870 million bushels for porting countries, the exportable surpluses have dis- prospective carryover on July 1 in various exporting 
male export, the United States, 175 million bushels, India, appeared in other ways. Low prices in the United countries will be 75 to 100 million bushels less than 


i ated Russia and the Balkans together, 40 million bushels,and States kave increased domestic consumption and a expected eight months ago when the outcome of the 
~ h. * _ the new crops in Argentina and Australia looked good _ net export of 125 million bushels has taken care of the harvest for 1923 was becoming known. New crop pros- 
, for 200 million bushels more. This made a total of surplus from our 1923 crop, originally calculated at pects promise considerable less wheat for export than 











































































































ray : 785 million bushels. to which could be added the excess 175 million bushels. Canada shows a similar increase has been available for the last twelve months, not only 
aed an carryover of 75 million bushels, or 860 million bushels in domestic disappearance. Such miscellaneous ex- in this country but in other exporting countries. The 
cians ‘Ue altogether. From the standpoint of prices, Argentina porters as India and the Balkans also have not come requirements of importing countries will not be much 
ot thee made the statistical balance sheet look worse by coming forward with the amounts they were counted upon to _ less and they may be greater. _ 
her clad “ye ay — harvest in ———. ee me - singer Bn crop 
: Appraisal of the prospectrve demand ten conditions in this country and a may 
ine the a: ago furnished but few crumbs of UNITED STATES WHEAT CROP OF PRE-WAR SIZE modify the pent eg either on ee side 
comfort. The chief wheat-importing area in WYERAGE of higher production with lower prices or lower 
> western and central Europe, hich — a big meen! | ‘| me | 1980 | te | wee | woe3 |. 1928 production with higher prices. There are some 
ae industrial population that cannot be fed from (— WHEAT CROP indications, for example, that the July 1 fore- 
I shall the limited local land area devoted to wheat, | 190900000 tems NET EXPORTS, veans cast for the United States will show an increase 
rganisel was suffering from industrial depression, TN JULY 1 over Juné. A big European potato crop might 
ay with varying im degree from country to country, 90.000,00¢ _ Atl reduce the amount of wheat needed just as 
opinion but with the general level of industrial TY the small potato crop seems to have had the 
activity only about 60 to 70 per cent. of pre- iaeeneis opposite effect in the past year. But, it will 
depend war. Obviously, their current income would ee) A | iva require an extremely drastic change to prevent 
’t maka not suffice to maintain the pre-war level of viiain 0 Y I Y wheat prices in the next twelve months from 
consumption and their credit with the —— ala? a AH averaging higher than in the last twelve. 
farm td storekeepers of the world seemed to be run- f 0 y y __ So far as the United States alone is concerned, 
no esell ning out. Hy y UH 4 if the present crop forecast is fulfilled, the 
ret may ad Furthermore, the wheat crop in Europe in y Z Al yj calculated surplus after allowing for only a 
1923, exclusive of Russia, was estimated at 240 normal carryover on July 1, 1925, will be about 









































family as oe 8 - 
on shels i y : : F 100 million bushels. The United States has 
+h re | million bushels more than in 1922. The rye This graph shows clearly that the 1924 wheat crop will be practically the a . 
— barley crops also were large. The natural same as the average from 1909-1913. In other words, the crop is back certain well established markets for wheat such 
conclusion was that European needs would : to 4 (Continued on page 32) 
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Introducing the Staff 


Je DITING a paper is like milking the cows. 

4 They are both hard jobs to get away from 
for, rain or shine, both have to be done, and done 
on time. But I have solved the puzzle, both to 
my own benefit and to all those who read the 
paper. 

I told our folks here in the office that I was 
going to get out and do some real farming for a 
few days for a change, and that they would have 
to write the editorial page while I was gone. 
They agreed, and their editorials are on this page. 
Personally, I think every one of them is well 
worth reading.—E. R. Eastman. 


The Present Egg Situation 


BOUT a week ago Mr. Eastman and I were 
44 talking over the market situation and he 
suggested that possibly an editorial on the present 
egg deal would be very timely, especially when we 
consider the firm tone in the egg market. 

The state of affairs seems to strengthen the 
warning sounded by economists that the poultry- 
man must watch his step lest his industry be- 
come over expanded. Irrespective of what may 
happen in the future the fact is that right now the 
poultry business is about the healthiest of all 
farm enterprises. Milk is way down. The potato 
market during the entire winter and spring was a 
decidedly dull affair and the apple men know only 
too well what a disastrous turn their market took. 

In my mind there are three reasons why the egg 
market has been strong and those three reasons 
do more to keep prices right and farmers happy 
than all the legislative panaceas to boost farm 
prices put’ together. First, the June 1 report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that cold 
storage holdings total approximately 950,000 
cases below holdings on June 1 a year ago. The 
men in the market have not forgotten their 1923 
experiences when accumulations ruined. many of 
them. These 1924 storage figures have acted 
like a tonic. 

The second factor to keep the market in a uni- 
formly healthy condition is the ease with which 
clearances have been effected. Only occasionally 
during the past few months have accumulations 
piled up and put a temporary damper on trading. 
Chain stores are heavy buyers for immediate 
retail trade needs and I believe they are-responsi- 
ble for smoothing out a lot of low spots in our 





price curve. They have been putting a good 
quality product before the consumer at a price 
that makes the consumer eager to buy. 

* And finally for the past few weeks advices 
state that collections and arrivals especially 
on nearbys are falling off. It is pretty hard to 
say how long this strong condition will last but I 
don’t think we will have to worry a great deal 
about over-production until our next flush period. 
Of course, over-production is almost bound to 
come with prevailing high prices over a con- 
siderable period and since folks are only human, 
it is quite natural that they will flock to the busi- 
ness that promises most. 

We are apt to see a wide variation in prices. 
When the market is strong some folks have the 
fault of getting careless. Complaints have been 
made that some nearbys are showing the effect 
of heat, no doubt from standing out on a sun- 
beaten railroad platform or from being exposed too 
long on the hind end of a buggy on the trip to 
town. Inferior quality pulls down the value of 
eggs just as much as mixed colors and mixed 
sizes. It is the “year-round quality” man who is 
getting the cream of the market right now, for 
ancy nearbys are especially strong and wanted. 
And he will continue to do so. The shipper of 
mixed colors is safe when the market goes up, 
but look out when the crash comes. Poor marks 
suffer first. But right now when the condition is 
healthy, little Biddy, be she white or brown, is 
making the coin jingle. Eggs, handled right, are 
a mighty good side line.—F rep. W. Oum. 


One Day a Year 


Y the time you read this, we will have cele- 

brated our Glorious 4th of July which should 

be held so dear and sacred to us Americans. Many 

times I thought that perhaps we make toomuch 

noise and do not show enough real thought over 

what this day really means to us and it is on that 
I want to say just a word. 

The greatest blessing that anyone can have in 
this struggling world today is to be born an 
American and live under the American flag. 
Yes, the world does face gigantic problems and 
our country has its share, but they are nothing 
like what others had and still have to solve. I 
wonder sometimes if we half appreciate our 
country, its size, its resources, its record and its 
place in the world to-day. To live and work here 
is both a privilege and a blessing. No other 
place gives as many opportunities. 

July 4th to me is really a sacred day. God gave 
us our religion and one day a week to reverence 
Him. Surely, we owe at least one day a year to 
honor and reverence our country. America gives 
us the chance to live and work and play as we 
think best. As long as we have patriotism, we 
will have the brotherhood and fellowship of man 
and as long as we have that, life here will be worth 
working and living for.—Birce W. Kinne. 


Pros and Cons of Hospitality 


OMEONE recently asked “is it truer hospital- 
ity to guests to treat them as members of the 
family or to make an occasion of their coming?” 
The answer may seem easy, offhand, but the 
longer you think about it the more uncertain 
you are. 

“Treat a guest as one of the family,” says one 
woman to whose home we love to go. “Take 
it for granted that the family circle can always be 
easily and happily enlarged; that there is no 
trouble involved in welcoming another to the 
héusehold. If your guests feel that you are taking 
extra pains, that your work is increased and your 
mind burdened by their presence, they are made 
uncomfortable and avoid coming again even 
though you urge them to do so. If on the other 
hand, they are ‘adopted’ at once into the family, 
given what the others have, even to sharing the 
routine of your family duties, they are freed 
from the burden of uncomfortable gratitude which 
treating them as ‘company’ entails.” 

But another woman sees it differently. 

“I don’t argue for ‘fuss and feathers,’”’ she says, 
“but I believe that the guest should be treated as 
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though his coming were indeed an honor. Therej 
little extra trouble and great extra satisfactigg 
in seeing that the spare room is not only fresh ang 
dainty but that some bit of added beauty show, 
your appreciation that your home has been chose, 
for the visit. Then too, it doesn’t do your family 
one bit of harm to be a little on their best he 
havior. It is valuable training in consideratiny 
and self-forgetfulness for the children. I notigg 
the good effect of ‘having company’ on my family 
for days after the guest departs.” 

During the summer the farm woman's hog 
pitality is often taxed almost to the breaking 
point. If any one is an authority on what makes 
an ideal hostess she should be. What do o@ 
readers think about this question?—GaBRIELiZ 
E..ror. 


Be an Individual Farmer 
HERE has been a lot of horse play about 


“farming the farmer,” “the 33 cent dollar,” 
“cost of production plus,” and the like, yet we 
are about where we started excepting the progress 
that time usually brings. These may seem crud 
words. They are true words. 

The man on the farm, old or young, who is 
making money and happy with his family seems 
to be taking some part in the new things yet does 
not see the “cure” in any of them. He is right. 

Progress in any business including farming 
depends upon strong individual effort. Farmer 
who are succeeding, measured by the yard stick of 
the neighborhood, have and are using their in 
dividuality. 

So we are about wnere we were many years ago. 
Farming is a business. It cannot be made % 
much better by more legislation or a lot of the 
“new plans” we hear or read about. . The land 
responds to the man who knows how to farm. 
He is a man who does things himself. He isa 
fellow with head and hands. He uses both 
There are a lot on the land who cannot qualify 
as farmers.—E. C. WEATHERBY. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


[N ONE of his lectures Opie Read tells a story 

about Lincoln which he says he had never 
read in any of the books about him. It was told 
to him he says by an old friend of his in Spring 
field, Ill., who had known Lincoln. 

While Mrs. Lincoln was always spoken of as 4 
sweet woman, she was possessed of a peculiar 
temperament. One day as Mrs. Lincoln was 
sweeping the porch a neighbor was walking by 
on the street. He stopped and spoke to her, 
“Fine day Mrs. Lincoln.”’ To his surprise she 
advanced upon him with the broom stick and hit 
him over the head with it, exclaiming angrily, 
“Til teach you not to speak to me.” 

Josh backed away in indignation. “Look here 
Mrs. Lincoln,” he began, “Because you're & 
woman I won’t touch you, but Lord how I do 
wish right now that you were a man. I know 
what I'll do though. I'll find Abe and if he comes 
home to-night with one tooth missing, why 
you'll know what’s happened to him.” 1 

Then he quickly walked down the street to find 
Abe. He heard them laughing inside at the 
corner drug store and he knew that Abe was if 
there telling some of his yarns. 

He opened the door and called to him. “Abe 
come here a minute, I want to see you.” 

Abe walked out and kindly looking into his 
face asked, “Josh, what can I do for you?” 

“Well,” Josh began, his anger mounting as he 
proceeded. “This morning as I was passing by 
your place Mrs. Lincoln was out there sweeping 
the porch and when I spoke to her as any respect 
able gentleman would she hauled off and hit me 
over the head with the broom. Now I couldnt 
hit her because she was a woman, but I’m a-goi! 
to even it up with you.” 

Putting his hand on his shoulder Abe bent down 
and looked into his face and said, “Look here 
Josh, can’t you stand for just once what I've 
had to put up with for so many days?” 


Josh looked up and started to laugh as he said. 


“Gosh Abe, you're right! 


Why I guess I-can 
right. Sure.” 
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Leaves of Memory 


And Other Interesting Letters and Comments 


We scatter memories everywhere 
Like leaves upon the grass, 

Sweet, fragrant, childish memories 
That rustle as we pass. 


“ HAT would be our impression, I wonder, 
if to-day some of you' could set down with 
me in the little old log house in which I 
was born. 

“What would I think of the single living room— 
heated by a queer little cook stove—whieh served as 
sitting room, dining room, library and kitchen? During 
the day this room was lighted by two or 


By OUR READERS 


Epitor’s Note:—We confess that we cannot agree at 
all with those who are always saying, “That there is 
nothing so good in the present that will compare with 
the good old times.” Fifty years from now our present 
young folks, then grown old, will be telling un exactly the 
same way how everything has gone to the bow-wows and 
that as for them, give them “‘the good old times.” 

Memory has a habit of forgetting the unpleasant 
circumstances and remembering only those that are 
pleasant. Also, things seen through childhood’s eyes are 


side, they are black balled. I wonder if the car standing 
by the road means any worse thing than the old horse, 
creeping over the road? You know the horse can take 
care of himself fairly well, although he used to some- 
times have a bad habit of losing the road and often 
took a long time to find his destination. I'll wager that 
some of these same folks who are having such a fit 
about the idle cars have had horses that didn’t know 
any more than to lose the road. 

On our farm is an evergreen woods of two or three 
acres with a small brook running through the corner 
of it; to me, and I believe to many others, it is a 
beautiful place. 

People come sometimes especially singie 





possibly three windows, and at night by 
one or possibly two smelly kerosene lamps. 

“When we ran out ‘of oil’—and that 
frequently happened—my mother would 


IN GOOD OLD U. S. A. 


couples and picnic in these woods. My 
neighbors have suggested to me that I 
ought to stop it, and some have intimated 





bring out a homemade candle or two; and 
in the absence of candles, she would fashion 
a tallow dip, as it was called. In this case, 
as I recall it, melted tallow or lard was 
poured into a saucer, and into this a flannel 
rag was thrust and lighted. Then the 
room would be so flooded with light that 
one person could distinguish another at a 
distance of several feet! It was a great 





that some pretty bad things were going on 
there. Nevertheless all last summer I had 
to water my stock at a spring at the edge 
of these woods. In addition to this I have 
watched more or less to see if what they 
were saying was true and never once have 
I seen any sign of any questionable conduct. 
I am afraid, no, I hope that a'large share of 
the terrible things we hear about, are simply 
someone’s imagination which has been 











little illumination, that tallow dip. 

“Our library contained several volumes, 
including the Bible, Weem’s ‘Life of 
George Washington,’ Will Carleton’s 





An orphan at eight is now one of the world’s greatest mining engineers and 
economists whose ambition is to eliminate depression and unemployment. 


running riot in an evil corner of his 
brain. 
There are altogether too many people 





poems, ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ (I read 
that seven times hand running), a book on 
Mormonism and three or four works of 
fiction, among which were ‘The Lady in 
Black’ and ‘Jane Eyre’! By way of current 
literature we ‘took’ a splendid magazine 
called ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ and the 
‘Alexandria Post’. What more could one 
want? 





Plenty of Hazelnuts 


“And then there flashed upon the silver 
screen of my memory a picture of winter 








who are seemingly anxiously awaiting the 
opportunity to smear the path of the 
respectable young man or woman and 
jump on them like a pack of wolves when 
they see them slipping and howling their 
misfortune to the skies. 

Who is the worse, the one who falls or 
the one who pushes him down? and why 
isn’t it just as easy and a great deal more 
satisfactory to hold out a helping hand to 








The son of a plasterer is now the world’s greatest neurologist and his hobby is 


good health for poor children 


another when we see him falter as he 
reaches that fatal chasm leading to the 
depths of ruin and destruction. The 








evenings in that little old log house down 
there in the Arkansas woods. We always 
had a supply of maple syrup for ‘taffy 
pulls’ and hazelnuts and popcorn. Along 
about 9 o’clock of a cold winter night, when 
the wind whistled through the gaunt tops of 
the old oak trees which flanked the house, 
and the snow crystals glittered in the moon- 
light, the festivities would begin. 

“Father would go down the cellar after 





world is already far too full of knockers, it 
would be a wise plan to exchange some of 
them. for boosters. Gossip and scandal 
are poor assets to real civilization.—By 


H. C. McCormick, New York. 


* * * 


“The Fate of the ’54’’ 


N my desk is a miniature of a statue 





apples and cider, while mother poked up 
the fire, ‘greased’ the big iron kettle and 
set it on the stove to heat. That meant 


with the above title. The artist, 
Mr. Humphrey, moulded a man sitting 
upon a box, bowed down, with his hat 








popcorn! And how that corn did pop! 
First there would be a few desultory pops, 
then an increasing rattle and _ finally 
aregular roar of musketry. My greatest 
difficulty, as one of the youngest of the 
family, was to,secure a receptacle anywhere 
near large enough to hold the portion of 
corn I thought I wanted. 

“As a ‘wash’ for popcorn, sweet home- 








made cider isn’t half bad, I'll tell the world! 
And with an apple or two to top off on, a 
boy of 6 or 8 or 10 could manage very well 
until breakfast time. Family prayers, 





Copyrighted 1924 by the New York Tribune. lac. 





But they didn’t get there by hanging around the corner drug store 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


between his feet, his shoulders stooped 
and discouragement in every feature. 

The thought back of the statue is the 
series of figures gathered by an insurance 
company, showing how few men succeed 
financially. One hundred men start into 
business between the ages sixteen and 
twenty-five. These same men go on for 
forty years, and, at sixty-five, the facts 
about them are: sixty-four, only, are 
living, one is wealthy, three are well-to- 

o, six are still working for their support, 
and the remaining “54” are DEPEN- 











which my father conducted with the splen- 
did rigor and fine simplicity of those days, 
closed an evening of pleasure as one would 
find it hard to equal in these days of jazz 
and radio, automobiles and flying machines, hard times 
and bunk. 


That Homemade Sausage 


“But what I miss most of all in these winters of my 
discontent is the heavenly home made sausage and 
hominy my mother used to fabricate. Why has sausage 
making become a lost art? Of course, one can buy 

miny in cans, and something called sausage is still 
to be had at the butcher shop; but what travesties 
they are on the real thing! Why can’t a modern 
Sausage maker take a piece of fresh pork, a pinch of 
salt, a bit of paper and a sprinkling of sage and turn 
out some real sausage? But it simply isn’t done. 

“The old days! The trunk in my room in my 
house—which sadly needs refurnishing—cost more 
than the entire furnishing of that little old log house; 
my children spend more money—or have more money 
spent on them—in a week than I did in a year; in place 
af a creaky little melodeon we have a piano, and the 
Old buckboard has given place to a six-cylinder auto- 
Mobile. But what boots it all?”—C. L. Emerson, 
Missouri. 


(This cartoon by Jay N. Darling, printed in the New York Tribune May 6, 1923, won the 


Pulitzer prize of $500 for the best cartoon of the year) 


the pleasantest and most wonderful of all a lifetime. 
The bitter experience of age too often brings disillusion 
and loss of faith, resulting in longing for other and 
pleasanter days. In reality the pleasant things of the 
world have not changed so much, except for the better. 
It is ourselves that change, so that we cannot recognize 
them. 


* * * 


A Good Whack at the Gossips 


— seems to be a general idea that if a car is 
standing still beside the road it must have a 
sinister meaning. 

There is I believe a bill out which is supposed to 
stop such a terrible crime (hope they don’t get it 
through, mine might balk on me and I couldn’t pay for 
the fine). 

It seems as though our older people are taking the 
fact for granted that our young people are of course 
terrible sinners; if a girl’s hair is bobbed she is pretty 
bad 


If a young couple’s car is seen standing by the road 


DENT, entirely, or in part, for their 
support. 

The moral is plain. Save, and your sav- 
ings will save you. Lay aside for the rainy 
day that is sure to come. Take the waste out of our 
wages, or someone may have to feed us when we're old. 

Yet, I confess that I do not believe the artist has 
touched upon the whole truth about living. We cannot 
put the WHOLE OF LIFE into material figures. 

Bank books do nat hold half the facts of the glory 
of life. There are many great successes that have had 
empty pockets. 

The gospel of Thrift ought to be preached more than 
it is. Keeping money is more difficult than earning it. 
But the gospel of Truth is vastly more thrilling than a 

balance. 

You cannot pillory all the moneyless people on the 
artist’s box because their pockets happen to be empty 
at sixty-five. F 

Suppose we younger people do have to help take 
care of some one, is that a bad thing? How about all 
the dear old fathers and mothers, and grand-parents, 
who, all during their younger lives were giving their 
all to help rear a family? Would you count them 
failures because they happen to be among the “fatal 
54?” I tell you, Nay! 

(Continued on page 24) 
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FELLOW THAT SOLD ME 
cow cHow GAVE IT 

























oeandnanaaes You BET You ARE! 1’ Nor 
HURRAY! we're \_) > ong To STAND FOR ANY MILK 
GOING TO GET COWCHOW) ci ump THIS YEAR. THE SERVICE 
ON PASTURE! MAN WANTS ME 10 KEEPA 

RECORD OF THE EXTRA MILK 
1 GET FROM COW CHOW. THERE 
must BE SOMETHING _ 


















THERES A WHOLE LOT INIT! 
COW CHOW WILL MAKE PLENTY 


WERE AFRAID YOU WOULD THINK 
YOU WERE GETTING OFF CHEAPER 
BY GIVING US NOTHING BUT GRASS 












THATS WHAT T THOUGHT 
LAST YEAR, BUT YOU 

OY OUT OF CONDITION 
AND MAROLY PAID 
FOR YOUR FEED IN 


SUFFERIN' SILAGE, GIRLS, 
OF EXTRA MILK ALL RIGHT, BuT we} /G 
















RIGHT YOU ARE. OUR FRIEND 
THE COW CHOW MAN GAVE THEM 
TO ME AT COST, THATS HOW 
ANXIOUS HE 1S TO HAVE ME PROVE 
TO MY OWN SATISFACTION — 4 
cow CHOW WILL MAKE a 
MORE MILK 


MILK SCALES T00? 


THE BOSS I$ GETTING 
PARTIC ‘LAR 














2 WEEKS LATER 


GATHER AROUND PRODUCERS, 
WHERE'S NEWS, JUST HEARD 
THE BOSS ORDER TEN TONS 
OF THAT SMACKING GOoD 

Cow CHOW. SAYS EVERY ONES J, 
OF US MADE HIM MONEY, COW (How 

ON PASTURE BEATS ANYTHING 
HE EVER SAW 
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COME ON GIRLS. THREE 
LONG MOOS FOR 











ef the 100-Page Purina Cow Book to 





Feed Cow Chow according to 


COUPON —eeeine sith ks. | pasture directions. 


Kindly send free pasture feeding directions and a free copy 


Send for 100-Page Cow Book. P| 








iot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
006 Ss Se casted . COW CHOW 







More milk now— 
More milk this fall— 
More milk this winter. 
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PURINA MILLS 
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FORD RUNS 57 MILES ON GALLON 
OF GASOLINE 


A new automatic and se ae 
device has been invented by John A 
Stransky, 2830 Fourth St., Pukwana, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles 
have made from 40 to 57 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline. It removes all carbon and 
prevents spark plug trouble and over- 
heating. It can be installed by anyone in 
five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants agents 


and is willing to send a sample at his own | 


risk. Write him today.— Adv. 


Chewing 5 tba. $1.75 
Natural Leaf Tobacco 1 '%="%5 %."Smorins 
5 ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs 


$2.00. Pay when received, pipe and recipe free 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, D1, PADUCAH, N.Y 














You Gan Tell GLOBES by Their Roofs, 


HEN you buy a GLOBE SILO you know you are 
getting a silo which is durable and gives perfect 


service. But more! You know that i# will save you 
money. The exclusive GLOBE extension roof gives 100% 
storage space—takes care of settling—and reduces the cost 
per net ton capacity. 


GLOBE SILOS are made of high quality fir and spruce. 


Heavy matching, double spline, sealed joints and our flexible 
door combine to make it absolutely airtight. Swelling and shrink- 
ing are taken care of by hoops easily adjustable from ladder 
on door front. 


address Globe Silo Company 8ex1 Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Destroying Wild Carrot ~ 
C. H. Cuesiey 3 


HE wild carrot is one of the mog 

serious weed pests over a conside 
able area of the country. It is i 
serious in old fields and permanent 
pastures, nevertheless it is not particu 
larly difficult to get rid of if prope 
measures are used. There is a wid 
spread opinion that the plant is poisono 
doubtless due to the similarity of 
plant when in bloom to the notoriow 
Water Hemlock. However, it has bee 
proven beyond question that wild carref 
is not poisonous either to man or beast 

At any rate, it is nothing more or leg’ 
than the common domesticated 
run wild. Left to itself the plant soog 
reverts to the original type. It is essem 
tially a poor land plant and is never found 
in any quantity with clover, alfalfa org 
heavy stand of timothy. In cultivated 
fields, where a rotation is practiced, it 
seldom gives much trouble, but in pen 
manent meadows and pastures the story 
is different. 

I have found that it can be crowded out 
by top dressing, which induces a strong 
growth of the beneficial grasses. Sheep 
will eat the plant when it is young and 
before blossoming. Cattle will leave it 
untouched. In this connection, it should 
be mentioned that the belief is rather 
common that it is poisonous to sheep, 
Sheepmen tell me, however, that such 
is not the case. Sheep eat it readily im 
the younger stage but will not touch it 
when the stems become hard and woody! 

In fields that are mowed it is usually, 
cut off before the blossoms form, then 
shoots come out and new heads appear 
so there is a fall crop of seeds. These 
are blown about by the wind during the 
winter and the plants spread rapidly! 
A second mowing, with the cutter-bar 
of the machine set low, will destroy the 
chance of forming seed. The plant is 
biennial, so the process has to be repeated 
the following year, even though no seeds 
are allowed to form. The seeds, also, 
remain in the ground for several years, 
so it is not possible to entirely eradicate 
the plant in one or two years. The seeds 
of the carrot are of a kind that stick t@ 
sheep, also to birds, so the plant spreads 
rapidly. First, it usually appears along 
the roadsides and from there it soon 
overruns the fields and pastures. If a 
few plants appear in fields and cultivated 
grounds, they may be pulled out without 
much difficulty but once they have be- 
come plentiful, other measures have to be 
adopted. Taken in time, it can be de 
stroyed, but allowed to run on unchecked, 
the story is a different one. 













How to Control Devil’s- 
Paintbrush 


Will you kindly tell me which is the best way to com 
trol Devil’s-Paintbrush.—G. D. E., New York 


EVIL’S-PAINTBRUSH, or Orange 
Hawkweed, is a perennial and is 
one of the worst offenders in our easterm 
weed family. It can be effectively com- 
batted by the use of salt, more so than 
by any other chemicals. Salt is applied 
when it is very dry and in a fine state, 
being broadcast on a bright hot summer 
day so that it covers all of the plants 
uniformly. It kills chiefly by drawing 
water from the leaves. According to 
Bailey, one to four quarts of salt can be 
used per square rod with little or no 
permanent injury to the grass, that is om 
a strong soil in our northeastern States. 
Local conditions are so variable that it is 
not advisable for you to treat a large 
area at the very beginning. 

Perennials are destroyed by preventing 
the wéeds from going to seed and destroy- 
ing top growth which will finally destroy 
the underground parts. In the case of 
hawkweed, clean cultivation or summef 
following will destroy the hawkweed, later” 
followed by the cultivation of a closé 
growing crop such as buckwheat. 4 

The use of lime, acid phosphate and” 


manure will enrich the soil and stimulate” 














the growth of desirable plants later om 
and thereby give the Paintbrush lit 
opportunity to become established. 
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last week's 


In 


Canada. 
saw frost bitten corn on August 28th. 
party 


at River. 
wood awaiting the grinder. 


custom house. 
Sherbrook there was a great change. 


islevel, and here we saw some very fine farms. 
The buildings were good, and fields of 


installment of Mr. 
Saunders’ chronicle, the tourists had reached 
Picksville Notch and were headed toward 
It was at Dicksville Notch that the 


At Colebrook we were again on the Connecti- 
In this section there are lots of 
r mills, and we saw mountains of pulp 


We got our permit to enter Canada at a 
qustom house in Canaan, Vermont, and soon 
reported under the British flag at the Canadian 
At first we found poor roads 
and poor farming conditions; but after we left 
Much 
af the land between Sherbrook and Montreal 


(Continued from last week) 


mail wagons were a curiosity to me. They 
seemed all wheels and no body. They were 
about as much adapted to carrying mail as a 
wheel barrow would be to a load of hay. 

On the way from Montreal to Rouses Point, 
New York, we stopped at a “hot dog” sign 
and were served with French sour bread rolls 
and frankfurters about the size of a rat’s tail, 
and I am sure they were as hard to chew. We 
decided they were really “rabbit sausage,” 
fifty-fifty—one horse, one rabbit. At Rouses 


Point we returned our papers to the custom 
house, after hunting all over town for it, and 
stood the liquid test. 

From here we crossed a rickety wooden 
bridge over the head waters of Lake Cham- 
plain, and I would like to say this is one of 
New England’s beauty spots. 


It was a calm 


Farmers on the Broad Highway 


large camp in the Adirondack section that has 
twenty-eight open fireplaces, and bas on record 
that over two thousand people have camped 
there of a single night. It is similar to the 
passenger pigeon of old. Filocks, yes, multi- 
tudes are on their way in July and August. 
Our next door neighbors were three young 
lads from Brooklyn. Quite early in the morning 
they were busy tearing their Ford to pieces. 
They said they were going to treat “Lizzie” 
to a new set of s bands, and then they 
would be sure to reach home that night. They 
had never done the trick before, but knew 
“‘just about” how it was done. I saw there 
was @ garage near by. So we wished the boys 
good luck and made our get-away. 
At Schenectady we crossed New York 
State’s oy waterway, the barge canal. 
ur young folks were much inter- 





gats and second cutting clover were 
just wonderful. There was no corn to 
gpeak of. The fields were fenced by 
wire and averaged only about eight 
acres to a field. This seemed strange 
asthé ground was so level there could 
have been readily one hundred acres 
toa field. A lot of farmers keep cows, 
but the chief cash crop seemed to be 
hay. 

We saw many one horse two-wheeled 
wagon loads going to market in Mon- 
treal. In this country it was hard to 
find people who could talk English. 
Even boys and girls fifteen years old 
talked French, or French-Canadian as 





ested to see the WGY sign over - 
General Electric Company = ll 

all well knew the strong WG 

voice. 

From Schenectady we went south- 
west into Schoharie County. In this 
thrifty farming center we found much 
evidence of the Dairymen’s League, 
and had a good fill of real ice cream. 
As many know, the Dairymen’s 
League has the last word in commer- 
cial ice cream. 

At Schoharie, the County seat, we 
stopped to see the old stone fort. It 
was built in 1772 and is now used as 
a museum. In this stone building 











itis called. ‘This is also the language 
of their school, we learned. It was 
quite a foreign land to us, as we would 
see the word “ Relentissoz” instead of 
our auto sign ““Slow down.” Over the railroad 
crossings the signs would read “*Traverse .Du 
(Chemin de Fer).”” Usually both French and 
English were given. 

In this level land we always could spot the 
next town, a mile or two ahead, by the tall 
church spires towering above the tree tops. 
They were wonderful big churches, and many 
were built of marble. One would wonder 
how small towns could support such buildings. 
Not only this, but for fear someone would be 
neglected religiously, away out in the country 
were shrines at the cross roads. The shrines 
were generally a statue on a pole, fenced in 
nicely, with a flower bed, and a locked coin 
box in readiness. 

At Richelieu we came to the large canal that 
connects the Hudson and St. Lawrence Rivers, 
by passing through Lake Champlain. The 
Richelieu locks make one think of a young 
Panama. They are operated by electricity 
and pass boats up to seventy-five feet in length. 
The canal is maintained by the Canadian and 
United States governments, and is free to all. 
So any of you farmers having yachts up to 
seventy-five feet can connect with the Atlantic 
Ocean that way. 

As we neared Montreal we saw a large 
Dominion tire advertising board that read, 

“Montreal is the largest grain-handling port 
in the world, and is second greatest port in 
North America in total imports and exports.” 
Montreal connects with the Great Lakes by 
water, and thus calls much grain shipping. 
We crossed the St. Lawrence River over the 
Victoria Bridge, which is a mile and a half long, 
and were in Montreal. We spent a night in a 
Montreal hotel as it was too wet for camping. 
Here we handled strange money, and bought 
gasoline by crown measure, one-third more than 
our measure, also more in price. The red royal 





“‘We saw many one horse two-wheeled wagon loads going 


to market in Montreal.” 


day, and the crystal waters of the lake comin 
to a shore of good farming land, with here —~ 
there a splash of green cedars, made a landscape 
that was a feast to the eye. 

We bumped over some of Vermont's poor 
roads, going southward, and here began seeing 
dairy farmers that belonged to the Dairymen’s 
League. The land was good all the way to 
Brandon. At this place we stopped to call on 
friends, but found them also off on a camping 
trip. We camped in their yard, and in the 
morning, after seeing the birthplace of Stephen 
A. Douglas, went on to Rutland, the marble 
country. These marble quarries are great 
sights. We saw one by the roadside that was 
ninety feet deep. Ton upon ton of the white 
soft stone had been removed 

From Rutland we headed west, and at 
Castleton were told that just north was 
Bomoseen Lake, the most beautiful in the 
world. We wanted to be sure, so went up 
there. The lake was very nice, and we all 
enjoyed a swim, as the weather had gotten 
back to summer mildness by now. 

Fairhaven is a fine town in the Vermont 
slate regions and boasts that all houses have 
slate roofs. A little farther on was Whitehall, 
and our own New York State. We pushed on 
through Saratoga Springs and the free camp- 
ing grounds at Balston Spa, where we put up 
for the night. 

At Saratoga we saw the State forestry 
nurseries, where there are millions of young 
evergreen trees. The trees ran in size from a 
tooth pick up to a foot in height. This great 
nursery is maintained by the State to promote 
re-foresting our natural timber lands. 

Since so many people are camping out,° 
many towns are making an effort to induce the 
rovers to stop over night. Their purchases 
amount to a whole lot of money. There is one 





yo many relics of Revolutionary 
ys. 

1 had been attracted to this country 
mostly to see the village of Gilboa. 
This village is about to be obliterated that 
New York City, a’ hundred miles away, 
shall not die of thirst. A great dam is 
being built, and soon millions of gallons 
of water will be stored from the Schoharie 
River. It was a mystery to me at first 
how this water running north from the Cats- 
ki/i Mountains, and directly away from New 
York City, was ever going to be returned. 
But I was shown how the cunning of man 
had planned a huge tunnel seventeen miles 
long under the mountains that would cause 
this water when dammed up to change its 
course, and flow directly back under the very 
mountains it had run down from. When once 
on the other side of the mountains the water 
would find its way on and on to the world’s 
greatest city through other channels already 
prepared. 

The rest of our journey was accomplished 
by passing through the heart of the Catskill 
Mountains to Kingston, and across the Hudson 
River to Poughkeepsie, then home to West- 
chester County. 

We had been gone twelve days, traveled 
fourteen hundred and forty miles in six States 
and Lower Canada, and had seen automobiles 
from thirty-six States and from several of the 
Canadian provinces. Our vacation for 1923 
was over. 

A few “don'ts” for campers: 

Don’t start with poor tires. 

Don’t carry unnecessary luggage. 

Don’t camp without the permission of the 
owner of the land. Special camping grounds. 
are best. 

Don’t drink water from brooks. Get your 
supply from the larger towns. It is guarded 
and clean. 

Don’t build fires carelessly. 

Don’t, above all, camp on mountain tops. 


Tragedy of Acadia Repeated 


Sary assistance to the artisans, and that 
such fund should be administered under 
the League’s supervision by a Commis- 
sion, consisting of two Greeks, a Britisher, 
and one American, and that the American 
was to be chairman, and as such have two 
Votes and thereby really controlling the 
ommission. 

When I was selected to be the American 
2 the Commission, I was genuinely 
delighted that in the evening of my life, 
I should be offered such a wonderful 
®pportunity to serve an entire people. 

When-the Commission took charge of 
the matter, the National Bank of Greece 
put at our disposal one million pounds 
sterling, which had been advanced by the 
Bank of England and the Greek Govern- 
Ment transferred to us the settlements 

d started, and also those of her 


/ 


(Continued from page 18) 


governmental offices and employees that 
had charge of this work. 

We decided that in order to demon- 
strate definitely that this problem could 
be solved, we should use this money in 
such a way as to show within six months 
how many people we could actually make 
self-supporting both as peasants and 
artisans with that sum. We found that 
for every fifty pounds expended, we were 
able to take care of a family of 5, and 
now that our first million is spent, we can 
point with great satisfaction that our 
accomplishments are within our calcula- 
tions, and that over 20,000 families, or a 
trifle over one hundred thousand people 
have already been placed beyond the 
needs of any further assistance from 
anyone. 

Fortunately the Bank of England has 


agreed to advance another million pounds 
so that the activities of the Commission 
can continue until the end of the 
year, and in the meantime a larger loan 
of six to eight million pounds can be 
secured. 

What a splendid thing it would be for 
the Greek nation, as well as for the soul of 
America, if a number of Americans would 
volunteer to assist in this beautiful task 
of piloting these people through the peril- 
ous sea that they now find themselves in, 
to a safe haven of prosperity! There may 
be amongst my listeners to-night men or 
women who often have dreamt great 
dreams and hoped for chances to abandon 
their selfish careers of mere money makers 
or pleasure seekers and do something 


worth while. Here is your chance! Will 





Let This Book Help You 
Decide the Silo Question 


UYING a silo means mak- 

ing an important invest- 
ment. You want the mos¢ in 
silo service for every dollar you 
invest. 

There must be good reasons 
why dairy owners in the East 
choose the Unadilla more ofien 
than any two othe*s together. 

These reasons—of big, impor- 
tant value to you are thoroughly 
explained and brought out in 
our catalog. Before you decide 
on a silo, and in the interests of 
getting the most for every dollar. 

Send for our catalog today. 


Unadilla Silo Company 
Unadilla, N. ¥. 








WRITE for new low pn on the 
Ross Ensilage Cutter 


You'll quickly see why it will pay you 
to own your own machine i of 
ing on some one else. 


Freedom from defects guaranteed for 

entire life of machinel 

Boiler Plate Steel Blower — Adjust- 

able Bearings — Positive Knife Ad- 
ustment. rates at low speed. 
ean smooth-running. 


years experience backe your choice when 
youbuy these, dependable Ross. Write 4 
ils — catalog, prices, eee 


E. E. W.. ROSS "in 
"Sprinafield, Ohio 


gf ctl The E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 





sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable, 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment 
from us since 


1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Equipment 
59 Murray St. New York City 





prompt delivery 
from stock 


spec 
ellow Fine or (Jom ree. 
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any of you take it? 


When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agricualturist 



























“For Better Heating” 
NDES FURNAC 


The Andes 1-Pipe Warm Air Furnace has 
a four bar four shaker grate that cleans 
the sides of the fire pot without losing 
good coal in the center. This increases 
furnace capacity and saves fuel. 


Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE COo., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 
































rok in. 8 | Oil an 
ES “SS oiled. 


that will 
a tried and perfected machine. 









The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
Size part fully and constantly oiled. 

ay Aermotor once a year and it is always 
It never makes a squeak. 

Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. : 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
run a year with one oiling. i 


It is not an experiment. 


he Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Des Moines 


Dallas 
Minneapolis Oakland 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
* Wong 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be reduced 
with 


also other Bunches or sweiling No blister. no hair 
e, and horse kept at work Ecopomical—only a 
ew drops required at an application. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered Book 5R, Free. 
W. F..YOUNG, Inc. 
579 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 





LATE CORN 


SAVE IT WITH 
PHILADELPHIA 


SILOS 


Opening Roofs for full silo with- 
out refilling. Free catalogue. Easy 
payment plan. Special low cash 
prices now, Shipment in 24 hours. 


#2) ©. F. SCHLICHTER CO. | 
Bex AA. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 











FOR 50 YEARS 


Mule 


HAR 








HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS. 
| Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 














League Quits Committee 


Resolution to Increase Price Causes Break ~ 


HE tense situation in the dairy in- 

dustry came to a rather dramatic 
climax at what is probably the last 
meeting of the Committee of 15 repre- 
senting all of the milk organizations in 
the New York territory, held at Utica on 
June 30, when the three members repre- 
senting the Dairymen’s League got up 
and walked out of the meeting. The with- 
drawal from the Committee on the part 
of these men followed the reading of a 
resolution by S. A. Piszezek of Newport, 
an independent, to fix the price at $2.33, 
and amended by C. W. Newton of 
Buffalo, a non-pooler, to read: 

Resolved that this committee urgently 
recommend that the members of the 
groups request their executive com- 
mittees to use their best endeavors to 
obtain an increased base price for Class 1 
milk on and after July 10, 1924. 


At the annual meeting of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association 
on June 19th, Mr. John D. Miller, speak- 
ing for the League, stated that any at- 
tempt on the part of the Committee of 
15 to set milk prices would be unlawful 
and impractical and that if the Com- 
mittee continued to attempt to fix prices, 
he would advise the League representa- 
tives to withdraw. 


Tuck’s Proposal Tabled 


The first indication of an impending 
break came when the non-league members 
of the committee voted to table, until the 
next meeting, a resolution submitted by 
Mr. Charles Tuck, representing the 
League. This resolution suggested, as 
the committee’s next move, a “survey 
of the needs of the New York milk market 
and the production of the so-called 
Metropolitan Milk Shed” to be made 
under the direction of Dr. G. F. Warren 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. The non-league men argued 
that what they wanted was quick action 
for the relief of the dairy farmers. Mr. 
Tuck’s plan was to first get the facts. 

The crisis of the meeting came after 
Mr. Piszezek’s resolution, Henry Burden 
of Cazenovia, representing the League 


, and chairman of the committee, asked the 





committee to select another chairman, 
saying he could not remain in the chair as 
long as the question of price fixing was 
up. Secretary C. W. Hailiday of North 
Chatham, representing the Sheffield 
Farms Producers group, urged Mr. Bur- 
den to remain, and, if he so desired, vote 
against the resolution. This, the chair- 
man declared, he could not do and keep 
his self-respect. The League men stated 
that they were not authorized to discuss 
prices and if price discussion was con- 
tinued they would be forced to withdraw. 
“The Dairymen’s League will see the price 
advanced,” he stated, “‘as soon as it can 
be. The League is anxious to advance 
the price, but we know the conditions.” 
He added that last year when the price 
was advanced, unorganized milk poured 
into New York from all parts of the 
State, and from outside of it and the same 
thing would happen again. A vote of 
confidence was passed after Mr. Burden 
resigned and Mr. Roscoe Sargent of 
Sandy Creek, representing the Eastern 
States group, was chosen chairman. 


League Members Leave Meeting 


It was at this point that Mr. Newton 
offered his amendment to the original 
resolution eliminating any reference to 
definite price figures. This amendment 
had no effect in changing Mr. Burden’s 


| action and the new chairman called for a 


discussion of the amendment. Mr. Tuck 
then. took the floor. He said, “You 
gentlemen have deliberately pushed this 
matter where I have to repeat what I 
have said kind!y and forced to say kindly 
again.... We, have asked you to 
consider carefully the plan I offered and 
have tabled it. You will not face the 
issues of collectively bargaining. These 
are the issues at stake.” He-said that he 
would be false to the industry if he did 
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not know that what was being prope 
was false and fundamentally wrong. ~ 

Upon closing his remarks the leag 
representatives consisting of Mr. Burde 
Mr. Tuck and L. H. Thompson of Hy 
land Patent, as well as about forty le: 
member spectators, left the room ig 
body, much to the apparent amazem 
of the others present. One league-meq 
ber spectator remained, B. A. Caprong 
Boonville, who was accorded the fle 
He urged the committee to consider they 
action carefully, vote down the resoluti 
and theh urge the League men to ret 
During his remarks he mentioned he 
more milk flowed into Boonville when t 
price was advanced. Nevertheless ¢ 
resolution was unanimously adop 
The committee then voted to adje 
until July 12. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will dis 
the situation editorially next week. 















New York County Notes 


Warren County.—The hay crop 
very late and the prospects are for a light 
crop. All crops are late and not looking 
any too good. A cold May and a 
June have put vegetation way b 
Many fields had to be replanted 
second time and seeds of all kinds did n 
germinate well. Farmers are putting # 
fodder corn and late oats for fodder 
save the poor hay crop. The farm anf 
home bureau is holding semi-monthly 
meetings, which are well attended. Th 
prices of farm products are about th 
same as last year. There are evidenc 
of the white pine blister rust in all parts 
of the county.—R. J. ARMSTRONG. 


Ulster County.—The annual farm and 
Home Bureau picnic will be held at For 
syth Park, Kingston, on August 28 
There will be barnyard golf, baseball 
speeches and eats. As in other yeam 
the Home Bureau will have charge 
refreshments. E. W. Hathaway, of Port 
Ewen, is chairman of the picnic com 
mittee. Serving on the committee with 
Mr. Hathaway are Mrs. William Warren, 
Hurley; Mrs. Charles Smith, Asbury 
R. J. Harder, Lake Katrine; Mrs. G. F 
Rice, Kingston; A. E. Jansen, New Paltg; 
Fred DuBois, New Paltz. 


Leaves of Memory 
(Continued from page 21) 


Financial success is often the result d 
discovery, patent, monopoly, accident, 
or trickery. The homage we pay to 
man who has “made money” is out of all 
proportion to his value to society. 

The great benefactors of the earth 
have been mostly poor men. 

Jesus was poor, but He bequeathed 
Joy to others. 

Socrates was poor, but gave an exhibé 
tion of fearless death. 

Emerson was poor, but he has enriched 
the world. 

Nancy Hanks was almost in penury, 
but she gave the world Lincoln. 

I call you to think of the army o 
teachers who are doomed to remain poor, 
but who are making the earth rich in good 
things. 

If you can love and unselfishly serve, 
anywhere in the world, you are not & 
failure. If you can put the glow of one 
rosy-sunrise of hope in the heart of 4 
child, you do not belong to the “54.” 

Doubtless all of us, whether we live 
in country or in town, want to be ir 
dependent in our old age. Let us save 
while we are young to that end. But ff 
through sickness, loss of fortune, or any 
of the accidents of life, we come to sixty- 
five with little laid away, if we live to 
make the world better every day, we will 
have much to live for and be glad about.” 

Anyway, however the bank balance is, ” 
if we have tried, God will be in His” 
heaven” and all will be right with us. 

Let us never despair!—Dr. J. W. Hot) 
LAND, Minnesota. 
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Are Goats 








being prope MAY questions come up for advice 
lly wro on how to start in with milk goats, 
rks the le: whether it is a profitable business and 
of Mr. Burde: so on. 

mpson of B Any one wishing to start in the v enture 
nut forty le should subscribe for the “Goat World” 
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and obtain all literature possible on milk 
goats and acquaint himself somewhat 
with the business before he starts in if 
possible, unless he has to start like I did 
with one piain goat. 

In the East it makes a good sideline 
with farming, especially where the land is 
rough or in need of being cleared of 
brush. Unfortunately, like any other 
farm ehterprise, it is no get-rich-quick 
business, but it can be made to pay, and 
of course the animals will respond to good 
care as would cows. 

It is slower to begin with native or 
grade stock than with purebreds; how- 
ever, you are gaining experience all the 
time with less expensive material, but one 
point I would emphasize is to always use 
a purebred sire. 


Be Sure of Market 


If one wants to keep goats and sell 
milk they must be in a reasonable dis- 
tance for manner of distributing to a city 
or sanitarium. Before undertaking such 
a venture I would advise getting in touch 
with physicians in such places to ascertain 
what the demand would be, as the milk is 
used largely for infant and invalid feeding. 
Personally I can not say how this would 
work out; I have had some inquiries for 
milk, but am not near enough to any city 
to make it a profitable venture, but there 
are many goat dairies in the West. Peo- 
ple in the eastern States are just waking 
up to the value of goats’ milk in the past 
few years, although the foreigners here 
could tell us its virtues, as in many foreign 
countries the goat is the dairy animal, 
and in some of these countries the herd 
is driven from door to door and milked for 
the customers. 

I prefer breeding goats for sale, and the 
sales have been largely to people wanting 
milk for babies and children and at sum- 
mer camps. The demand for castrated 
grade bucks for drivers is so small we do 
not bother with them, selling them for 
“roasters” when a few weeks old. To 
market stock we advertise in the ‘Goat 
World,” reliable farm papers, and locals. 


Easily Shipped 


It is a small task to ship goats by ex- 
press. The crates can be easily made from 
light material and when shipping in cold 
weather covered with burlap to kee)» out 
drafts. We find they don’t get milked 
en route, however, and many a fine doe 
has had her udder injured during trans- 
portation. So a fresh doe should have 
kids shipped with her to be shipped later 
in the lactation period. I have never had 
trouble disposing of stock and have 
shipped to several different States. I 
have received requests from many parts 
in the United States that I have had to 
refuse. 


o 


DOLLARS, 


.. .2..4...@ 4&4 


Profitable? 


And an Opinion on the T'B Question 


Success in any business depends upon 
what you put in it of cash and energy. 
It is a business you can not go to your 
neighbors for advice—you have to learn 
from experience and reading or seek 
advice from those who have been in the 
business. 

In figuring the cost of keeping a herd of 
goats the comparison figured by breeders 
is that as an average eight goats can be 
kept for the cost of keeping one cow.— 


F, B., New York. 


TB Develops in Damp Weather 


T the Ayrshire show in Boston, your 
representative handed me a copy of 
your magazine and I was much interested 
in an article ““How Shall We Control 
TB?” From that article I drew the con- 
clusion that eradication of tubercular 
animals will result in an endless amount 
of money being expended unless con- 
certed action be taken to find the cause 
of tuberculosis in animals. 

Is this possible or not? I have been an 
inspector of foods for years and when 
younger served for U. S. Government on 
bench, in one of the largest slaughter 
houses where thousands of animals were 
killed daily. It was my duty to detect 
and amark diseased animals, so I became 
interested in the course or manner in 
which disease invades the animal system. 

I noticed the following facts: Between 
May and September very few animals 
were infected, possibly as low as 3 or 4 
per cent., and those which were, were only 
slightly stricken in the more exposed por- 
tion of the animal’s body, the submaxil- 
lary gland. When the frost and damp- 
ness came around the percentage of those 
infected increased greatly, as high as 40 
per hundred in some lots killed. About 
80 per cent. of these, if not more, were 
infected primarily in the submaxillary 
gland. This infection appeared as a 
minute caseation, the size of a millet seed. 

It seems to me, that what first is neces- 
sary, is to find out what causes this gran- 
ular substance to appear and then to find 
out what will dissolve it. If allowed to 
remain in the gland it appears to irritate 
it and causes suppuration, disintegration 
and spread of infection. 

To study this matter further; let us 
consider the following: fowls are subject 
to tuberculosis and their produce, an egg, 
by incubation will develop into a live 
body. This egg has an oily outer coating, 
a shell, two inner membranes, a white, 
yolk and nucleus, thus resembling animal 
structure. I think it is fair to assume 
that, whatever affects an egg, likewise 
may affect animal structures. 

A round fertile egg may be kept from 
April to January in cold, dry storage; 
during the hot, moist days of August and 
the shell slightly broken, within two days 
it will become totally decomposed and is 
known as a “black rot”’ owing to its being 
attached or invaded by a fungus micro- 
organism. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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How dairy outranks all else 
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What’s Wrong with this Picture? 


SIMPLY THIS: THERE SHOULD BE NO 


COWS IN IT. If your pasture gets dry and short 
like this in July and August, put your herd in the 
barn and feed a grain ration in liberal quantity with 
hay and soiling crops or summer silage. Leaving your 
cows to graze on such poor grass is risking a severe 
slump in milk flow from which they are not likely to 
recover until the next freshening. Forsummer feeding 
a productive ration can be made up of Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed and wheat bran, supplemented with a 
good feed of beet pulp night and morning. To know 
how profitable such a ration can be—figure the cost 
of a ton at your local prices; then figure the receipts 
from 8 tons of milk which this ration will produce. 


BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 


has taken so many herds safely through this danger- 
ous season that it has long been an important part of— 


23% Protein 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 





Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 


Also Menufacturers of 
Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 
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THIS BABY DOES A MAN’S SIZE JOB 


CAFE, cutTIVATOR 


thoroughly pul verizes and mixes the soil— Cutler, 
cultivates deep or shallow—has reversible steel disks, 
gangs—made in two sizes. Easy on horse forged 
and man but is sturdy and strong. sharp; 
Excellent for rowed crops. Send for com- cutawa 
ete catalog of horse and tractor drawn or solid. 
isk Harrows and Plows, also valuable disks 
free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.’ same price. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 


BABY 






1021 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 














USED FROM ‘OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS. 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 
Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and 


Shrubs from Insects Put up in popular packages at wlar prices. 
Write tor free pamphlet on Bugs and Bhights. oe ‘o" =" 


Hammond's Paint and Slug Shot Works‘ Beacon. New York. 








recipefre.. 


‘eae ‘Will Cut Your Bacteria Cour 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO ¢Psvine, ov ome 





ing five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00. Pay when 
aod ve Farmers, Paducah, 


POWER MILKER 










Ottawa Mfg. Co., Dax 607 Magee Bl, Pisbrgh, Pa 












Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number. pepadins name and 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, counts as eleven 
words. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Acricu.tturRtst reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the aooaee 3 — previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same sched Because of 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must ~. your 
order 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Eicht and | ,.5.000,000 Cabbage, Celery and Cauliflower 
7 . | Plants—Field grown, hest yielding strains of 
seed only. Cabbage—Copenhagen, Glory, All 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
ten weeks old. Barron and Hollywood strains 
= 80 to iLE , ;- 
$ 80 to $1.00. GLENROAD FARM, Blooms- | fe. 4"Danish Ballhead, 1,000, $2: 500, $1.50 

—— : - | 300, $1.20; 200, $1.00; Cauliflower plants, 

FOR SALE—10 weeks old milk-fed, single | Long Isiand Snowball, Catskill Snowball, Extra 
comb White Leghorn cockerels and pullets from | Early Erfurt, 1,000 $5; 500, 300, $2.25: 
certified breeders $2.50 JAMES P. LONG, | 200, $1.75, not postpaid ; Celery plants, Golden 
Maples, N.Y. R.D. No. 27 Self Bleaching (French seed), Easy Bleaching 

BABY CHICKS—Barred - -_ 9c: 8. C. | White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, re- 
W. Leghorns, 8c; Mixed, 7c 0% live de- | rooted plants, 1,000, $3.50; 500, $2; 300, $1.50 
livery guaranteed N. J. E HRE NZELL ER, | 200, $1.25; 100 postpaid, $1. 27th year. No 
McAlisterville, Pa | business done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE 

WHITE LEGHORN pullets ready for ship- | & SONS. Chester. N. J. 
ments, 8, 10 and 12 weeks old, also 500 Leghorn | CABBAGE, Cauliflower, Brussel Sprout and 
hens. OLEN HOPKINSON, South Columbia, | Celery plants, 8,000,000 now ready. Cabbage— 
f/f Danish Ballhead (from strain yielding 26 tons 
Rocks Reds, | Per acre), Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
delivery guaran. | Glory, All Head Early, Succession, Flat Dutch 

"296 CM. | Sure s*head, Wakefield, Savoy and Red Rock. $2 




















CHICKS—7e up C. 0. D 
Leghorns and mixed 100 % 





teed 19th season Pamphlet Box 26, C. ! a x. a b 
LAUVER, MedAlilisterville, Pa ot. hy } og ay ty Ra ae te 

BABY CHICKS—White and Brown Leg- | flower (all re-rooted), $4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20 
horns 9% Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 10c¢. | 500, $2.50. Snowball. (Grown from Long Is- 


Assorted 8c. Catalog free. LANTZ HATCH- 


ERY, Tiffin, Ohio 


land Association Seed.) Brussel Sprouts—Long 
Island Improved. $2.50, per 1000 Potted 
Tomatoes, $3.25 per 100. Celery plants (Ready 











— _ July Sth), 3,000,000 Golden Self Blanching 
rt RKE YS (French Seed), White Plum, Easy Blanching 
“TURKEYS for sale— White Bond and | Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Giant Pascal 
Bronze, $8 each. W. R. SELLECK, Hunt- | $3 per 1000. Re-rooted $3.50 per 1000. | 
ington Harbor, L. L., N. ¥ have nearly doubled my business each year for 


“Good Pla Send for 


8 years by selling only nts 
PAUL F,. ROCHELLE. 


; free list of all plants. 
CATTLE Morristown, N 
8 Registered Jersey females, 2 | PLANTS—Leading varieties, celery, $2.50 
months to 11 years. 2 Bull Calves yearling and | per 1,000; $11.25 per 5.000; $21.50 per 10,000 
spring. Herd has two clean tuberculine tests. | celery, $3.50 per 1.000; cabbage, $2.25 per 
No abortion. Sound udders and productive 1,000; $10 per 5.000 8.50 per 10.000. Asters 
| 
| 








FOR SALE 


31 
JAMES P. LONG, Maples. N. Y.. R. D. No. 27. | 65c per 100. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa 
HERD REDUCTION SALE—Twenty home CELERY—We can supply you with all 
raised, registered Holstein females. Your choice varieties 100—50c; 300—$1.35 1000— $4 
Pedigrees on_ request HOMER BALLARD, 
Stormville, N Y 
~ONE TWO-YEAR-OLD Holstein bull, regis- 
tered, good color. Will sell reasonable. JOHN | Howard, Dunlap. Success and Sample. $4.00 
B. CUMMINS, Norfolk, R. D. No.1, N.Y per 360 Progressive, $5.00 per 100. Order early 
ve August planting as supply at this price is 





Satisfaction or money refunded. E. M. FET- 
TER 1 


. Lewisburg. Pa 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS Pot-grown 

















KH GEO. D. AIKEN, Box R, Putney, Nt. 

~LIEED | - 

SHEEF TABBAGER PLANTS—Fine field grown 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Yearling rams for | C ahheas and Collared Plants for Late setting 


sale, bred from the best stock in America that | Special prices for two weeks’ root, $1.00: 1,000 
are regular in every way Estate of ARTHUR | $1.75 mailed prepaid. Expressed $1.00 thou- 
S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N. Y |} sand: 10,000, $7.50 Cash, Good Order delivery 
absolutely guaranteed. J. P. COUNCILL 
| CO., Franklin, Va 
CHOICE PLANTS, postpaid, Beets, Man- 
gels, Cabbage, Copenhagen Market. Succession 
Danish Ball Head, hardy field grown, 50, 30c 
100, 45¢c; 1000, $2: 5000, $8.50: 10,000, $15 
JOSHUA LAPP. Honey Brook, Pa 
HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 
is limited Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early: 
mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2 
Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
Write | $3: Hyacinths (Bedding), mixed or separate 
colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4. Hyacinths, Giant, 
top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 
her es on large lots. All orders sent post-paid 
. O. D. if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt 
| Holly, NJ 
FOR SALE— 








SWINE 

DUROC'’S FOR SALE—Bred gilts, cows, also 
young pigs, either sex, from prize-winning boar 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Nottingnam, Pa 

DUROC-JERSEYS Registered 6-weeks-old 
pigs. The kind that pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for prices and list. C. A. KEZER, 
Massena N 

DUROC JERSEY SOW PIGS 
grown of finest breeding. $10.00 and up 
for particulars. GLENROAD FARM, Blooms- 
bur} J 

















Select, well 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


5 solid acres Early Glore, Co- 





STAHLS—Pedigreed Flemish Giants anc 
oy Hares Teste ‘een i ond peg penhagen Market and Danish cabbage plants 
ock. Satisfaction guaranteed grown on old pours lands, $1.50 per thousand. 


Reasonable 
R PAINE, 1364 Randolph Rd., Plainfield, N. J 

COLLIE PUPS—From good working stock 
Shipped on approval. Five months old. Males 


Cc. J. STAFFORD. 3, Cortland, N 
CABBAGE, Seer for field, $1.25 

per 1,000; beet, lettuce, strong plants, $1 per 

1,000; _—— = kinds, $2 per 1000: cauli- 

















‘emale r ) , rT CE 
oes: an —_ $5.06 WM. W. KETCH, | aver. pep plants. $3 per 1000. J. ¢ 
TRI-COLOR i Sabi Coll . SCHMIDT, Bristol, 
- also able ) . ~_t —_— x 
JOHN D SMIFH Walton a _ ORDER NOW. For Planting time. Low 
Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 
ALREDALES—The all-around dog. Special | Colors. All bloom wont Spring, 3 for $1.00. 12 
| for $3.00. R. J. GIBBINS, Mi Holly, N. Y 


offering of puppies 4 months old 
c. 0. D. E. G. FISHER, Madison, N 


Wi it ship 

Y 
SIX Walker Fox Hounds, males and females | 
| 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 


15 months old. $25.00 apiece. Three-month-old 
pups $10.00 apiece. None bred any better. Also 
want to buy young Red Foxes. D. C. KAL- 
TREIDER, Red Lion, Pa 














VooR: "neg-hs - 7 | State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
stork. Maine grown pets. tale ob fomele. | Testimonials and catalog FREE showing pic- 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine SS = CESS HARVESTER 

FOR SALE—Coon hound JAMES PE- oe ores 
r. ¥.. R.D. No. 2 


TERS, Cambridge, N 

JUST ARRIVED from Canada, the finest 
bune h of English and Weish Shepherds I ever 
had. I will sell at reduced prices, while they 
last. GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. ¥ 


REAL ESTATE 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
| central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 

price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie Y 


FOR SALE—64-acre poultry farm, in — 
buying oy wun o— gc | oca- 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- | tion. Good water. Will sell any amount of stock 
ETS save money and sime Free delivery and tools desired. C. E. LINDSEY, New Ber- 


Send for samples VERS BROTHERS, lin. 
Dept. A, Gardner, con _FARM FOR SALE in Chautauqua Co., N. 
HIGHEST CASH PRICE paid for wool | Y,. near high school and church, 148 acres beau- 
hides, calf skips. tallow.) Write ALVAH A. tifully located in Cassadaga Valley : some timber: 
CONOVER, I r a N newsbern ad 90; os —_> for 40 , with all 
BEST EXTENSION CIDER yg ha Ky HE 4 
rer foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Inter- | S5s,570ace; running water in house; hog house, 
a Suge 2 new chicken house. 16x20; new miik 
house, 8x12; 26 head of pure bred Holstein cat- 

| tle, horses, hogs, turkeys and chickens and all 
farm implements including tractor and oiking 














MISCELLANEOUS 




















bASY DIGGING with Twan Post Hole & 
Well a —h 3 to 16 inches. 8-inch post 





,Opular local dealer first IWA machine For particulars address, 
BROTHERS, "1508 Prairie Ave., South Bend. TOWER, 313 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
m iN. ¥ 

WANTED—Wool in grease for making blan- 83 ACRE FARM. fine building. suitable for 


Macadam road 
$5,000. Write. C.. BOX 


kets, if you have five sheep or more write for 
sarticulars and prices. ROCHESTER FUR 
IRESSING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y 


truck, poultry, home — 
14 cows, fine ei 
54, Troupsburg Y 





Service 
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Bureau 


Look Out for the Orange Produce Company 


AST week the Service Bureau told 

you in this column about the New 
Jersey Produce Company, warning ship- 
pers against sending stuff to that concern 
on consignment. Now comes a number 
of inquiries regarding the Orange Produce 
Company of Orange, N. J., and com- 
plaints of non-payment. 

This concern has been broadcasting 
literature all over the country that they 
will give one or two cents above market 
quotations. A firm making such an 
offer is worthy of very, very careful con- 
sideration and will bear close watching. 
The Orange Produce Company has been 
sending out their propaganda on cards, 
one of which reads as follows: 

“Do you know that: Orange, East Orange, 
West Orange, South Orange, Montclair and 
Bloomfield have a population of about 250,- 
000; that they are practically one large con- 
suming center; the bulk of their supplies is 
obtained in Newark or New York City? 
We are handling live poultry and eggs and 
must buy them in New York City or Newark, 
paying market prices with an additional 
cost to us of our time spent buying and ex- 
pense of delivery from either of those cities. 

“We want to save our time and part of 
cost of delivery from purchasing points by 
buying your live poultry and eggs, having 
them shipped direct to us, for which we will 
pay a premium of 1 at 2c a lb. on poultry and 
2c doz. on eggs, over market quotations day 
delivered us. We want good stock. You will 
be satisfied with our prices and early re- 
mittances. We make no charges against your 
shipment, except express delivery. See 
address side of card for few prices paid to-day. 

“If not interested, pass this card to a 
neighbor.” 


A man would be a poor neighbor indeed 
who would pass on such a card. The 
company gave as reference the Second 


National Bank of Orange, N. J. 


Bank Does Not Endorse the Company 

The Produce News of New York, a 
market trade paper, sent a representative 
down to this bank and interviewed the 
cashier. He was told that the firm had 
opened an account a few weeks previous 
and was carrying a small balance. The 
cashier urged caution in extending credit 
to the Orange Produce Company. He 
stated that the firm had not been given 
permission to use the name of the Second 
National Bank as reference and that it 
had been notified to stop the practice. 

As we stated last week, it does not 
pay to try to beat the market unless you 
have especially fine connections. At any 
rate it certainly does not pay to hook 
up with an outfit that floods the country 
with this kind of literature. If you want 
to ship produce to New York on consign- 
ment, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or the 
New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets will gladly send you a list 
of the bonded and licensed commission 
men. If you want to do business in a 
city that has no listing or wish to deal 
with a firm in another State, ask them for 
bank references and then be sure to write 
to the bank, 


Have You Been Dealing With 
Hodupp-Evans? 


i YOU have been shipping produce to 
Hodupp-Evans Company, lately do- 
ing business as commission merchants at 
7-9 Harrison Street, New York City, 
you will be interested in the announce- 





HELP WANTED 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
65, willing to accept Government ae 
$117-—$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. 
OZMENT, 258 St uis, Md., immediately 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold ——, i new calicoes and exten 
Your worth every time CH- 
WOR K COM P ANY, Meriden, Conn. 








PRINTING 








150 NOTEHEADS 100 white envelopes | 
printed and mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. | 
SUNCO, Mohawk, New York. 





ment of the New York Commissioner of 
Farms and Markets to the effect that all 
persons having claims as _ consignor 
creditors against Hodupp-Evans, must 
file a verified statement of their claims 
with the commission of Farms and 
Markets, Albany, N. Y. 

This statement must be filed before 
July 28. The statement should include 
the name and post-office address of the 
consignor creditor with the amount due 
him and owing to him by Hodupp- 
Evans and the description of the produce. 
Claims that are not filed before July 28 
will receive no consideration. 

Hodupp-Evans have been listed under 
the Licensed and Bonded Commission 
merchants by the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets. 
Fortune has evidently been against them 
and Commissioner Pyrke has _ taken 
action to protect shippers. This instance 
shows how the State Department of 
Farms and Markets is protecting farmers 
shipping their produce into New York. 


Hard Road to Farm Success 
(Continued from page 18) 


important factor both in judgment and 
labor. 

Where much labor is employed the 
business takes on more of the form and 
function of a manufacturing plant and 
the methods employed; with a _possi- 
bility perhaps of larger net returns and 
also a possibility of much larger losses. 

Because of the low cost production of 
the family conducted farm in the output 
of staple goods the large farm must 
necessarily produce higher priced spe- 
cialties and have in its organization an 
organizing farm minded man who can 
adapt well-known labor requirements to 
farm operations. Under these conditions 
labor will come to the farm and be as 
contented as in town. 

Cooperative marketing of farm crops 
has come to stay. Whether or not 
present methods as adopted in the East 
will be found the best I am not sure. 
Fruit growers of the Pacific have suc- 
ceeded. In the East we are in formative 
period. Our efforts to adopi the western 
method may not prove the best. 

Formerly the manufacturing and han- 
dling of milk products was a neighborly 
affair and done at a minimum cost. 
Goods were sold and clerical work done by 
competent persons who did not place a 
igh value on their services. Now the 
very opposite has taken place and when 
charged against a comparatively low- 
priced commodity the charge seems ex- 
cessive. 

It remains to be seen whether or not 
gains in general administration will over- 
come these charges. 

Agricultural education is important 
and with most young men and women 
necessary. The farm minded genius 
will win out generally against all odds 
because he is always a student, and a 
trained mind will function whatever 
process is involved. Good judgment 
fortified with necessary information and 
observation is a safe bet as against a 
mind overtrained in the class room and 
laboratory but lacking in judgment. 
Farming is not an exact science and 
specific formule cannot be generally 
applied. Homemade people, however, do 
not appear in sufficient numbers to supply 
the demand and so our schools and col- 
leges have come to supply the demand, and 
while misfits are graduated the number 
of real farmers are steadily increasing. 

Probably the larger number of failures 
is due to the belief that their heads alone 
will save them. Poor deluded mortals. 

In conclusion I shall expect that the 
qualities of the pioneer, sturdiness of 
mind and body, farm mindedness, devo- 
tion, economy to which shall be added so 
much of modern science as can be made 
available will be as it always has been 


| the cornerstone of successful farming. 
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By Edwin Balmer 
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oner of 


Swift Currents — 


ELICIA SHELBY was standing alone 
on the rocks before Mt. Mower look- 


Muleback. With a sigh of relief she ob- 
served that it had not thickened and then, 


was not conscious of himself at all, but 
was absorbed in her, staring at her coolly 




































(By arrangement with William Gerard Chapman) 


Felicia found no different expression in 
the rich boy’s eyes after this confession of 


Saad out-station, gazing steadily off to the more hurriedly scanned the southern from head to foot, and evidently liking her humble station. “Can you ride?” he 
aoe south to make out the source and charac- slopes for traces of other fires. At last she her; when he returned to other considera- demanded. 
claims ter of the smoke rising above the trees on turned away from the government-owned _ tions, it was not of himself but of the bow Of course; but I’ve no pony of my 
3 and the —, Y on ee > — ge to me + ie one — yore “ he held - = = Bs a own.” ; OM sie Wik : 
away. e morning, almost windless an e property of Jar randall, an is is a rotten bow!” he showed i e’ve two. ce Win’s horse—he 
beSeee sunny, had followed a clear, still night, searched the endless expanse of blue fir her accusingly. “I thought you had won't ride yet; you take mine. Will you 
tachade free both from thunder-showers and from and pine for the gray crack, winding up decent Indian bows in the West.” show me that fast river to-morrow?” 
of the those lightning-storms without rains and down the valley of the Acheron, Felicia looked it over with defensive Thus the next day she rode with her 
nt due which are the particular terror of forest which was the road to the camp. scorn quite equal to his. “Huh! I bet new friend down beside the torrent of the 
odupp- officers in the dry season. : The Crandalls meant by a camp a you bought that at a railroad station. Acheron, and she showed him the deadly 
roduce. The smoke, therefore, arose from a fire great, log mansion forty by sixty feet, No Indian made that. Some Yankee run—the mile and more of hurtling, toss- 
uly 28 lit ro ponasiiad 3 ey ey cf the ns ay gf witty “a hay regs made it to sell to Easterners.” _ = be goon and a gr 
hands of campers following the trail from pine and red fir from the lower slopes o estroyed every one caught in the 
| under Acheron to the Snake River. But camp- Kingdom; the interior also was in wood HE boy stared hostilely for an instant, swift current above and swept down to 
mission ers, — = the or ara 9 were tans —- — ontaoer wr and — Bec hear ue mages —— “ gorge. — ey Tony's eyes light 
S apt to be careless, and if from the East, as from the marshes beyond Acheron Lake. and fairly; he broke the bow over his knee and sparkle at the sight. 
Bere: aa campers were, they would under- It had a great, antlered. double-hearthed and hurled it away. ‘What's your “Some river you have got here!” he 
t them estimate the tinder-like inflammability of room running the whole width of the name?” he demanded. admitted ungrudgingly. “But I bet a 
taken the Idaho forest after a season of drought. house which they called the lounge; it had “Felicia Shelby. What's yours?” good man with the right boat can go 
stance The time was past when the supervisor a monstrous dining-room and kitchen, “Tony Crandall.” down. I bet I will—some day!” 
ent of and his deputies and the rangers and billiard-room, music-room and den; and = “Oh, you’re not the sick one, then!” Felicia’s impulse was to defy him, but 
armers lookouts of Milliard National Forest besides the dozen or so bedrooms and “No, that’s Win,” Tony said. ‘‘He her instinct forbade the taunt. She was 
"oak. credited all fire-lighters with innocence. baths in the main house, there were half studied too hard, I think. Wanted to beginning to understand that this nice boy 
This summer dangerous and violent a dozen little cottages scattered about stick around the house all the time. very likely might try it; not then, but 
people gr gen mene apr to ag = a of aca Ey —_ he'd get into Harvard next year. ar — he she said, compte? (ees 
ous; so Felicia was keeping very close For the Crandalls were Eastern people— He's fifteen.” “Let’s look at the mountain road.” 
” watch indeed when the telephone jangled Jared being of the branch of the family “How old *r’ you?” There were climbs of all sorts there to 
in the cabin behind her, and she hastily which lived in Stamford, Connecticut; “Fourteen in seven months.” allure ge some safe oom. ~— a 
rt and ut down her binoculars and went in. and when they came to the camp, they “Weren't you in school?” gerous; but at worst, less deadly than the 
4 When the Government took over this usually brought a house-party of twenty “Sure I ona in school—on the second river. He made most of those climbs in 
<d the end of the forest and chose the summit or thirty friends with them. nine and the hockey team, I tell you. the next few years, either with Felicia or 
m and of Mt. Mower for ‘ a tog ayer ‘ When they first arrived . pl i *ve got me to leave, but I i ae — ss eee mo =e in a 
it and station, carpenters had first built this that was ten years ago—they had come wouldn’t throw down Win. He’s got to Winter ska and play nockey Wl 
possi- tiny cabin at a shop in Acheron twenty- quite differently, seeking not diversion, stay here all the time for five cualaraaaiae them. But always Felicia, though a girl— 
is and eight miles away; then the forest officers but life itself. For Winthrop, the elder of be, they say. I'll stay with him—out- oF was it because of that?—was his espe- 
losses. had taken it to pieces and packed it to the the two sons, was threatened with tuber- doors mostly. Father's got a tutor for us lal confidant. 
ion of foot of Mower; for the last two miles they culosis; so Mr. and Mrs. Crandall had —don’t care much for that. But I like it 
sutput carried it piece by piece on their backs, to come alone with Win and his brother here—” he looked about at the woods, RS. CRANDALL often invited her to 
must reassemble it finally upon this pinnacle, Tony, leaving the girls in school in the breathing deep with his pleasure. the house on snow-bound days to 
1 spe- nine thousand three hundred and eighty East. Felicia vividly recalled to herself ‘What d’ you call that river?” he asked, help interest Win, who was not gaining 
on an feet = sea, —_ ys oy its the first encounter with Tony. - down at the torrent below them. ——- er ne - os SO yor A 
o can immediate valley and two thousand feet “The Acheron.” play authors and checkers. 1en, while 
nts to or so loftier than any neighboring summit JT was April, a sunny, still day, warm “What?” And when Felicia repeated, Win slept, Tony and Felicia would read 
— luwdk sixteen miles west- a the — - the valley, he commented—“Funny name. How'd senty, - a eee mee 
as ward, topped it. ~ though half-way up the slope of Mower it get it?” inn,” or Tony would “imagine” things 
wr aree - bi mance white snow _ sgt ¢ Felicia, - Tt means,” said Felicia, “River of —s her, and — — — povergy wie 
crops : , upon lifting the telephone- was just twelve years old, was on her Grief.” of his own which he would not have 
r not receiver, found that the call came from way home from the little school in “Oh, now I get you! Thought I'd dreamed of telling any one else. 
- East Lassiter, where was a similar Spartan-like Acheron. heard it somewhere. Greek history stuff, T ony went East every now and then 
sure, station, the nearest in that direction. A She had heard that day that the rich Pluto and all that. What'd they call it With his father or with his mother, who 
> suc- young man, Howard Dwyer, was on duty Eastern people who had bought the old that for?” journeyed back and forth often, but Win 
native there, as a man should have been on duty Crowder place by the river and had been “You ought to see it five miles below #!ways remained; so Tony soon returned, 
estern at Mower. fixing it over, had arrived; so she was go- here.” and their father purchased additional 
Accordingly, Felicia quickly explained: ing up the river trail to have a distant ‘Faster than this?” tracts of the wide woodland and ordered 
han- “It’s Felix, Howard. Mr. Shirley needed peek at them when suddenly a boy of | “Faster? I should just say! No one the building of the camp for a home for all 
iborly Griggs for the fire over on Kingdom. I'm about her own age stepped into the path dares try to go down it.” the family from June to October. And 
cost. up for the day.” before her. “Bet I would!” the girls, Barbara and Charlotte, came 
me by : hag there, Felix!” sag enn then “Hullo!” he hailed her with belligerent “Bet you wouldn't!” oe brought their friends from the 
ace a ailed heartily. “Glad to hear your friendliness. “Bet I will! Where do you live?” ast. 
. hr — “as you spot something back of “‘Hullo!”’ Felicia returned; and each “Over there.” Felicia sated into the éan ae og be gh tg eon 
when uma Ridge?” sto and looked the other over. forest to the right. ese guests, learn eep away Irom 
low- “Yes, it’s on Muleback.” ae a straight-standing, well-built | “‘Got any brothers?” cainp, so Tony would hunt her up. 
wailed “Reckon you're right; you’re nearer. and reckless-looking boy with brown hair “No.” - “See here, Felix,” he once demanded, 
What do you think about it?” and blue eyes of the sort which seemed to = “‘ What have you got?” why didn’t you come to Charlotte's 
r not “TI see it pretty plainly now. Camp- say, “Take a dare?” He had a particu- “My father.” birthday party yesterday?” 
we fire.” larly nice brow, she noticed, when witha  ‘‘ What's he out here?” Felicia tried to make evasions, but her 
“All right, if you've spotted it. Say, reluctant recollection of formal courtesy, “Just Mr. Shelby,” Felicia explained. ¢yes filled in spite of herself, and Tony 
rtant how’re they making out at Kingdom?” _ he dragged off his cloth cap and stood ‘He's sick, but getting well.” seized her arm. Who hurt you, Felicia? 
— “Cleaned out headquarters and getting bar-headed; he had nice, well-shaped “That's good. That your land that Char.otte? Barbara? I guess I'll fix 
enius more men from Acheron this morning.” hands, which very evidently did many way?” them? Now you look here, any place 
odds “Thought the town already was busy things. “No; we haven't got any land. We that’s good enough for me’s good enough 
nd a down in the lodge-pole beyond the creek?” He was better dressed than any other came two years ago from Chicago. for you. 
tever “They are. These were men on a train boy she had ever seen; but he was not That's govenment land, anyway; that’s W hich was not at all what he meant; 
ment going through.” at all conscious of it, as other well-dressed national forest. Father's working there but F elicia knew what he meant and why 
| and “Where from? Seattle? A fine bunch, boys always seemed to be. Indeed, he now; he’s forest clerk for Mr. Shirley.” Mrs. Crandall did not ask her to the 
ist a I bet. Start more fire’n they'd put out. " house. She was seventeen and Tony 
| and Got a gun there, Felix?” eighteen and a half—almost a young man, 
nent. “Yes.” and she was rounding into young woman- 
and “That’s good. By the way. Felix, 07 hood. Gone was her straight, lithe, boy- 
rally there’s cars on Crandall’s road this morn- 20 “lb ish figure; gone her straight doubled 
r, do ing. You can’t see “em yet. Four cars: braids of dark hair; gone her child’s bold 
ipply that’s all I can see, but they’re by the See @ ii, .»i? { fly over gaze and quick, thoughtless speech; gone, 
| col- crossroad and keepin’ on. They're sure — 9 Br WP indeed, was the little girl; and in her place 
|, and makin’ for the camp. Thought you'd 22. 18 2B a fl had come a maiden who surprised herself 
mber want to know.” i4 P 2 . with awareness of her sex, who at first 
g. Felicia’s hand trembled so that she yy) / / I [I . opposed such consciousness, but had to 
lures almost lost the last words in the receiver e : . § submit at last. 
lone she held to her ear. “Thank you, 14+ ®@ In *) 3 _ So, with her money earned by working 
Is. Howard,” she managed, and Dwyer con- “97 10 5 : in the supervisor’s office, she bought by 
. the siderately hung up without demanding mail pretty feminine blouses; she learned 
: of other conversation. 30 F..3 8 to — > her hair, which me rae 
evo- Felicia stared out unsteadily for a mo- -° ° tiful and lustrous without need o “ 
d so ment before she recollected her duty, 4 39 6 4 lotte’s hundred nightly brushings; her 
nade teturned to the sunlight on the bare rocks 29° +3) +32. r 39. blue eyes seemed to deepen a little in hue 
been and, picking up her glass, dutifully leveled and to soften, though they looked at one 
g- it first on the spire of smoke wafted above Draw through the dots in sequence to complete the question. _ (Continued on page 28} 

















How I Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Me 


American Agriculturist, July 12, 1924 | 


ats Last Year # 


Readers of the Household Page Give Helpful Suggestions— Midsummer Patterns 


[ NTIL three years ago I used wash- 

boiler and wire rack for lifting jars 
and cold packed all meats, fruits and 
vegetables 

Then we bought a steam cooker, hold- 
ing fourteen jars, and canning products 
of the farm has been a joy ever since. It 
is imperative that rules for various steam 
or pressure cookers be followed, but a 
few general rules obtain. A cheesecloth 
suck is best to blanch in. Berries and 


soft fruits need no blanching, but all 


other fruits and vegetables should be 
immersed in boiling water from 4 to 5 


minutes, then in cold water, drain and 
pack in clean hot jars. (I rinse and stand 
jars in hot water while filling.) Add 
boiling syrup or water, dip rubbers in 
boiling water and place on jars; partially 
seal. Place in boiler (on wire or wooden 
rack) or steam cooker, sterilize by boiling 
required time, remove and seal. 

Although jars are cleansed when 
emptied and put away clean, it is neces- 
sary to re-wash them when preparing to 
can, and covers must be boiled at least 
one half hour to insure killing germs and 
spores that cause fermentation. 

To each quart of meat or vegetables 
add one teaspbdon of salt, half spoonful 
to a pint, before cooking. The first 
spring delicacy canned in our farm kitchen 
is dandelion greens—instead of blanching 
I clean and boil them until wilted, pack 
in jars, add teaspoon of salt and steam or 
boil three hours, then seal. 

Asparagus, corn, peas, lima beans and 
okra string beans seem to keep best when 


canned in pints—all requiring three 
hours cooking. Succotash, also Dutch 
corn (corn and tomatoes) are sure to 


keep if corn and beans, also corn and 
tomatoes are boiled in open kettle 
separately, 5 minutes, combined and 
steamed three hours, always adding a 
teaspoon salt to each quart. 


Rhubarb the Base of Conserves 


Rhubarb is cut in small pieces, packed 
in hot clean jars and boiling water poured 
over, then seal. Keeps perfectly. Three 
parts rhubarb and one part pineapple, 
sweetened and boiled till thick, results in 
a delicious conserve. Mubberries three 
parts, sour cherries one part are fine for 
pies—either canned with or without syrup. 

Cherries are canned, spiced, dried and 
preserved in our kitchen. We also dry our 
own prunes. Tomatoes for winter slicing 
are prepared thus: select ripe, firm toma- 
toes that will slip in mouth of jar easily, 
scald, slip skin off and pack in jar—pour 
boiling water in, seal partially; after 10 
minutes empty and refill with boiling 
water, repeat third time and seal. 

Grapes and plums are canned this way, 
and the last filling is boiling syrup, two 
cups of sugar to two of water. Consult 
your own taste as to sweetness. No 
further cooking is necessary. Peaches are 
pared by immersing a few minutes in 
boiling lve (one tablespoon lye to each 
quart water) drain, plunge in cold water, 
slip skins, discard pits, pack in jars, add 
hot syrup and steam or boil 20 to 30 
minutes. 


Plan Ahead for Winter Supplies 


Fruit syrups, jellies, butters and con- 
serves of most fruits add variety to the 
farm menu. Pimentos ground through 
food chopper, scalded in weak vinegar, 
drained, packed in small jars and covered 
with sweetened hot vinegar, then proc- 
essed one hour, make delicious sand- 
wich fillings and salad flavoring. 

We can cucumbers in six different ways, 
aside from common, everyday pickle. 
Stoné jars of spiced apples, pears, peaches, 
grapes, cherries and mangoes may be put 
up to save canning in small quantities. 
Various fruits are nice dried; apples, 
cherries and apricots are tasty. 

With pork, beef and chicken canned, 
the winter months hold no terror for the 
farm housewife and her family. Thus it 
is possible to enjoy succulent, tender 


young fruit and vegetables throughout 
the winter instead of a few days or weeks 
when they are in season.—Mrs. H. i 
KRABILL. 





More Recipes for Yeast 


frock large, mealy potatoes peeled, 
2 quarts of cold water, 1 teacupful of 
loose, dry hops or half a cake of the 
pressed hops put up by the Shakers and 
sold by druggists, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, 4 tablespoonfuls of flour, 14 
a cup lively feast or a yeast cake dis- 
solved in a little warm water. 

Put water, potatoes and the hops tied 
up in a bit of coarse muslin over the fire 
in a clean pot or kettle Boil until the 
potatoes break apart when a fork is stuck 
into them. Take out the potatoes, leav- 
ing water and hops on the range where 
they will boil slowly. Mash the potatoes 
smooth in a wooden or crockery bowl 
with a wooden spoon and work in the 
sugar. When these are well mixed wet 


ary, usually bring this to pass. Pour the 
yeast into glass fruit jars with close 
covers, or stone jars fitted with corks 
trying the corks down with twine. Keep 
in a cool, dark place ahd do not open 
except to draw of the quantity needed for 
a baking. Shake up the bottle before 
pouring out what you want into a cup. 
This is the kind of yeast I make and 
my neighbors say they never had its 
equal. About 4 cup will make four 
loaves. This is a reliable recipe for home- 
made yeast, requested by Mrs. C. I. P. 
of Pennsylvania in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTURIST, May 17, 1924—M. A., 


‘a. 

Mrs. L. E. C. of N. Y. sends a recipe 
that she says has given splendid results 
for many years: 


A Recipe Using Spices 


Iuto $ pints of boiling water stir 1 tablespoonful each 
of salt and ginger and three of sugar (brown preferred) 
then add enov th grated raw potato to make rather a thick 
batter. Set on stove and stir constantly to preveat 
scorching, until it boils up well, then set off to cool. 

Put a small handful of hops in cao or dish (kept for 
that purpose), cover with boiling water and let stand 
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FOUR PRACTICAL STYLES FOR THE FARM WOMAN 


No. 2155 will look cool and comfortable 
when small sister wears it, but it also is 
pretty enough to make mother feel she looks 
It ws suitable for gingham, 
vaterial. No, 2155 
taking for the 4-year size 
only 144 yards of 36-inch material. Price. 


No. 2041 is that all-important garment, 
Nothing more useful for the 


> 
SS hee pt . 
hi \ ‘ \ small child has ever been invented. No, 2041 
\ cull appeal especially to the mother who has 
I) | \ little time for sewing It cuts in sizes 6 
Se S| \ months, 1, 2 and 3 years, taking 1534 yards 
2155 of 36-inch material for size 3. Price, 12¢ 
l » 


No. 2051 is the famous no-seam 
Notice in the diagram how the 
entire garment culs in one prece 
gather the fullness at each side, join the 
slashed ends, apply the braid, sew on the 
pocket and there's your apron’ 
medium and larye 

and takes 2 yards of material. Price, 


in 3 sizes—emaill, 


No. 1802 is extremely becoming to 
woman of plump figure. 
collar and side panels give a slim effect 
1802 cuta in sizes 36, 38, W, 42, 
$4, $6 and 48 inches bust measure. For 
size 36, use 5 yards of 40-inch material 
with 34 yard contrasting. 


TO ORDER: Write name, 
address, pattern numbers and 
clearly, 
proper remittance 
stamps or coin (stamps are 
safer) and send to The Pattern 
Department, AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLturistT, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
our interesting catalogue of 
summer styles. 
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Price, 12c. 
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in either 


Add 10c for 














the paste with three tablespoonfuls of 
boiling hop tea then stir in a tablespoonful 
of flour. Do this four times beating and 
stirring to get rid of lumps. When the 
flour is all in, add a little at a time, the 
rest of the hop tea, squeezing the bag hard 
to get every drop. Throw the boiled 
hops away and wash the bag well before 
putting aside for the next yeast-making. 
Strain the thick grayish liquid through a 
colander into a bowl and let it get almost 
but not quite cold before you stir in the 
half cupful of made yeast to raise it. 
Set aside out of dust and wind, put a 
sieve or mosquito netting over it and leave 
it to work. Set bowl in a large pan or 
dish to catch what runs over the sides. 
When the yeast ceases to sing or hiss and 
the bubbles no longer rise and break on 
the surface the fermentation is complete. 
Four or 5 hours in July, 8 hours in Janu- 





on back of stove while preparing the above. Drain off 
tea from hops and when cool enough, soak a cake of 
“yeast foam” until it can be mashed fine and add to 
first mixture. 

After a day or so, or when fermentation begins to sub- 
side, put in glass fruit cans and keep in cellar. Do not 
seal tight until fermentation ceases or there will be an 
explosion. A teacupful will raise a good-sized batch of 
bread. 





Swift Currents 
(Continued from page 27) 


as directly and frankly as ever, and her 
voice softened. She grew, but did not 
become really tall; she was rather a little 
person; and men who used to hold her 
before them on their horses when she was 
a child, dismounted when they met her 
and awkwardly pulled off their hats and 
delayed her in talk. 

“No girl at the camp can touch you,” 


they said to her, proud of her as one of 
themselves. Felicia said nothing aloud, 
but to herself admitted, “No girl at the 
camp wants to.” 

And Tony, when he came for her to ride 
with him, began formally to seek her 
handclasp and to require it again at eve- 
ning before they parted. She found him 
flushing, as she found watm blood flowing 
within her when, on their climbs, he lifted 
her in his arms from one foothold to an- 
other which she could not quite reach. 
He took in his pocket to read to her on the 
mountain-tops the “Rubaiyat,” and 
“The Seven Seas,” and “The Five Na- 
tions.” 

This was all delight until, when he took 
her home and they passed Acheron Run, 
she saw him look down defiartly at that 
torrent which had always fascinated him, 

**T bet a man can go down the run,” he 
said. And now, more than ever before, 
= thought that he might try it excited 

er. 

“Don’t you ever try it!” 

“Why not? What do you care?” 

Which reply made her so angry that she 
cried when she was alone at last 


E was at Harvard now in the autumn, 

winter and spring; one summer he 
went abroad, but the next he returned to 
the camp; he was in higher spirits, more 
daring than ever, and now, when he 
looked upon the run, he talked about it no 
more, but she saw his eye gleam in his 
estimation of it. So all that first month 
she was afraid to delay longer, she in- 
vaded the domains of the Crandalls. 

She followed a new path down the river 
to a well-hidden ravine, where she discov- 
ered a shed within which Tony was work- 
ing at a boat which he had evidently built 
there—a cedar kaiak, sealed over bow and 
stern, with a cockpit amidship to hold one 
man. The craft was complete, and its 
purpose so plain that Felicia went white, 
and trembled as she advanced. 

He heard her and turning, he attempted 
to hail her as usual, but he started guiltily 
when he saw her paleness. 

“Tony, when were you going to do it?” 
she asked. 

“T was going to do it to-morrow morn- 
ing, but I’m ready now!” he replied, re- 
covering himself to defy her. 

“Tony, you'll kill yourself. I'll not let 
you,” her voice said quite calmly; while 
passions which she did not dream she 
possessed rose within her. 

“T can make the run all right! If‘ 
don’t, what do you care?” 

This maddened her, so that she bent 
and snatched up an adz and raised it, 
when he sprang upon her. 

“You smash my boat and I'll go down 
the run on a log, do you hear?” and his 
breath was hot upon her face as she strug- 
gled. She dropped the adz and fought 
him only a moment more, for she believed 
him. He released her then and she 
backed away from him. She could have 
killed herself when she realized the mis- 
take she had made. For if he had possibly 
hesitated before, now he would go down 
the run on a log, as he said; he would kill 
himself! 

Words of hers, arguments, appeals, 
would mean nothing. She did not try 
them. Subconsciously her senses worked 
for her. She saw overhead a block and 
tackle rigged to the roof of the shed to 
lift the boat while he worked, and without 
being aware of what her mind was doing, 
she planned to use it. 

A bit of loose line lay on the boat, and 
only waiting until Tony ceased to con- 
front her, and until he had turned to con- 
tinue his work on the boat, she snatched 
up the rope, she sprang forward and 
looped it about his wrists; she caught 
the loop in the hook of the pulley and, 
springing to the tackle before he could 
free himself, she put all her weight on the 
rope and, with her strength trebled by the 
blocks, sire raised his arms above his head. 

(To be continued) 
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American Agriculturist, July 12, 1924 
File Cases for Records 





OTHER, where’s that copy of the 
AGRICULTURIST that had the ar- 


ticle on whitewash in it? I was going to 


save that piece and now when I want it 
it’s gone.” 

How many times a day is such a query 
heard around your house? Haven’t you 
wished for some simple way to keep track 
of things printed in the paper so you could 
use them when you need them? Some 
folks keep all the copies of the paper in 
order, but they take a lot of space and it’s 
hard to remember just when the particular 
thing you want was printed, so you usu- 
ally have to look through several num- 
bers to find it. 

One easy and sure way to keep informa- 
tion you want to save is to cut it out and 
file it in pamphlet boxes made of card- 
board, a piece of soft wood, and a féw 
tacks. 

Put pencil marks around articles that 
you want to save when you read them, 
and once a month or so go through the 
papers and cut out what you have 
marked. Fold these clippings once if 
they take a whole page, put a word or 
two on the outside that will tell you what 
they are about, and put them into their 
own filing boxes, made as follows: 


To Make File Boxes 


Cut a piece of heavy cardboard 17 
inches long and 10 inches wide, and a 
piece of soft wood 1% inch thick, three 
inches wide and 7 inches long. Measure 
seven inches in from each end of the card- 
board and put pencil lines across the 








The File Boxes in Working Order 


short way parallel to the ends. Bend the 
cardboard at right angles on these marks, 
and tack the edge around three sides of 
the piece of wood, which should just fit 
inside the cardboard. This will make a 
box shaped like a book with the top and 
one edge open. Set up on edge it takes 
three inches of shelf space seven inches 
deep, and is ten inches high. It will hold 
fifty or more single pages of the AMER- 
ican AcGricutTurist folded through the 
middle, together with bulletins and other 
material you collect. 


Label Them Clearly 


A piece of white paper pasted on the 
front makes a place to label the box so you 
will know what particular branches of 
knowledge it holds. When one box is 
full, make another, subdivide your 
classifications, labeling each] with the 
general topics it holds, such as “Ma- 
chinery,” “Spray Mixtures,” “‘House- 
hold Hints,” “Patterns” or any other 
subject you want to keep information on. 

Passe-partout tape to bind the corners 
gives the boxes a finished look and longer 
wear, or you can buy them ready made 
and nicely finished in this size for about 
thirty cents apiece. 

Smaller boxes that hold fewer clippings 
may be made from common cigar boxes. 
Nail down the cover and remove one 
side and one end. Paste paper for label- 
ing along the edge where the cover 
hinge is fastened, and stand them up- 
right on the shelf.—H. A. STEVENSON. 


Cockscombs Still Popular 


HAVE always liked the cockscomb. 

Big, odd-shaped, bright red combs 
of such mammoth size for such short stems 
always appeal to people, I guess, for I saw 
them growing from Kansas to Minnésota 
last summer. There are some very de- 
Sirable new sorts, and all colors aré repre- 
sented now. The Chinese woolflower 
is a novelty recently introduced and one 


less. 





There are thousands of women who 
are literally slaves to their kitchen 
because the food upon which they 
lavish so much care and attention 
is likely to spoil if the fire is too 
hot, or not hot enough. 

Coal and wood stoves requite end- 
less attention. They make every 
kitchen hot and difficule to keep 
clean. They mean the heavy haul- 
ing of coal or wood and ashes. 


The New Perfection Oil Cookstove 
burns kerosene—clean and odor- 
It is practically automatic in 


its operation, and delivers a wide 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Qok Stoves and Ovens 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 BROADWAY 








roasts, and toasts. 


kitchen cool. 


at its price. 





asersou 
Rreaak 


range of heat—bakes, broils, boils, 


It eliminates coal, dirt and ashes. 
It adds immeasurably to personal 
comfort because it keeps the 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
particular model which you like 
best, and which you will find dis- 
played in his store. Remember that 
each New Perfection model, whether 
it be the famous Blue Chimney, or 
the fast-as-gas Superfex, represents 
the utmost in cooking satisfaction 











you should grow, for it is not only odd but 
very pretty. The plume cockscombs, 
while not so popular as the comb sorts, 
are attractive especially for background 
planting.—RacueEv Rae. 


Oregon Gingerbread 


1 cup sugar 1 cup molasses 
1 cup butter 1 cup boiling water 
1 teaspoon soda 


Mix well and let cool; then add 1 tea- 
spoonful ginger, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
1 cup of raisins, 1 cup nuts and 3 cups 
flour, add lastly 2 beaten eggs.—Mnrs. 
J. W. Ray. 


The paper ice cream pails which are 
usually thrown away are worth saving. 
Rinsed out well with hot water and 
quickly dried, they are just the thing for 
packing a small lunch. 





8 RE 
This free catalog is a real text-book 
on solving your household and dairy barn 
—all standard 


saw outfits, furnaces, \ 7 
etc. 
ee en or naiel dentg en elll> 


Freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
funded. Write today for catalog and prices. 
SMYTH-DESPARD CO. 

- 797-805 Broad S%, UTICA, N. ¥. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mentionthe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





Attention! Homeseekers ! 


Low round trip fares, five or more on one 
ticket, from Cincinnati, Louisville or St. 
Louis TO THE SOUTH. Tickets sold on 
first and third Tuesday of each month, 
April ist_until December 2d, 1924, in- 
clusive. Return limit 21 days. 

Splendid opportunities for money mak- 
ing orchards, dairy, truck and general 
farms at low cost. Home and factory 
sites. Long crop seasons. Short mild 

Good markets. 
Write 

W. A. Beckler W. H. Tayloe 

Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 


Cincinnati, O. Washington, D. Cc. a 


Southern Railway System 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING @is)0)'55 

Original and 

Greatest School. Become independent with no capita! 

invested. Write today for free catalog coming term. 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIO ING 

Carey M. Jones, Pres. 20 N. Sacramente Chicago, it. 





; Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 

HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 

ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during June in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice-cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole-milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 5-A and 
5-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. Prices for 
April were: Class 1, $2.33; Class 2-A, $2.00; 
Class 2-B, $2.25; Class 2-C, $2.25; Class 3, 


$1.95 
Sheffield Producers 
Sheffield Farm Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
200-210 mile freight zone is $1.70'4 
Non-Pool Cooperative 
Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 
milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice-cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4, determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 
Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) June receiving station prices, 
$3 per cent. milk, 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 
101-110 mile zone, $2.29 


BETTER TONE ON BUTTER 

The butter market has settled down after the 
flighty and more or less unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of last week. Trading has been falling 
off slightly and there has been less speculative 
buying, but the short interests of June con- 
tracts have had a strong influence in shaping 
values. On the 30th the market was still weak 
and prices declined three-quarter cent. Quite 
a good deal of stock had been carried over and 
with fairly liberal arrivals there was just 
enough pressure to sell to give buyers slightly 
more advantage than they have had for some 
time. This stuation was short lived, for by 
Tuesday the market again developed a better 
tone and as buyers tried to secure further con- 
cessions receivers began to tighten up. Chain 
stores were anxious to stock up heavily for the 
approaching holiday trade so that by the 
middle of the week trading developed quite 
heavy and it may be that we will not only see 
the recovery of a three-quarter-cent loss but a 
very slight advance before the week closes 
This may not be the best thing for the butter 
market in view of the fact that the exchange 
closes on Friday and Saturday. Right now the 
trade is taking stock fairly well. A good deal of 
butter is going into storage on receivers’ and 
shippers’ accounts so that fresh arrivals are 
being taken care of in reasonably good shape 
It is quite evident that while the peak of 
production was probably reached last week, 
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Farmers-Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers 


We ship in cars and small lots, once used 
Barrels, (apple, potato, slat, ete) Baskets, 
Butter Tubs, Carriers, Crates and Ege Cases. 
Also all varieties of new and used Fruit and 
Vegetable Packages. Our used egg cases are & 
special feature Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write or wire at once 
L PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
370-371 South St., New York City 


















NA 
Dept. N. Paut, 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 















Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 


Peach Tree Borers Kitiea by Krystal Gas 


(P-C Benzene) 1 -Ib. $1; five-pound tin, $3.75; with directions, 
From your dealer ; post paid direct ; or C.O. D. Agents wanted. 


Dept. C, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


Kitied with opnere. (Pure Paradichiorbensene 
R by U. 8. Gov. & State Exp. Sta.) 
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the make will keep up for a couple of weeks. 

Cable advices from Denmark, Holland and 
the Argentine report quite strong markets with 
price above par compared with the ruling 
rates of this country. This means that after 
shipments now in transit arrive, there will be 
no further foreign arrivals before fall. 


CHEESE MARKET EASIER 


A comparison of holdings in public ware- 
houses of the four main cities gives a pretty 
good clue why the cheese market is ruling 
slightly easier. The 1924 figures show that 
there are something over 600.000 pounds above 
those of last year. Furthermore, there are 
indications that the make is quite heavy. 
However, present receipts in New York City 
of State cheese have been relatively light and 
the market has been holding firm. On best 
full grass stock, prices have advanced slightly. 
Fancy State whole milk flats, fresh, fancy, are 
bringing from 20 to 2034 cents with average 
run goods quoted at from 19 to 1934c. It may 
be that we will see a slight shading in the cheese 
market for just before the holiday. Trading 
seems to have quieted down and the demand 
up-State was not quite as brisk. Prices have 
not been shaded up to the time we go to press, 
but it is reported that sales were difficult to 
effect at outside quotations. 


NEARBY EGGS STEADY 


The general egg market seems to be slightly 
easier. On the 30th the market opened with a 
firm tone. Advices from principal producing 
sections and arrivals indicate that high grade 
eggs are decreasing in supply and prospects 
of a growing scarcity of high quality fresh 
goods has cut down the pressure to sell. How- 
ever, by Wednesday a little easier sentiment 
was beginning to creep in, although some stores 
reported very active trading. The market on 
nearbys, however, is steady with a fair move- 
ment. One of the outstanding features on 
nearbys is the fact that a good deal of stock 
lacks quality, so that it is out of the question 
to expect anything near top quotations. A 
good deal of stuff is coming in that will hardly 
grade better than nearby undergrades. The 
shippers are warned to exercise caution in hold- 
ing eggs and care in shipping. Hot weather 
and exposure to direct rays of sun causes 
shrunken eggs and when interior quality is 
poor, it is just as bad as badly mixed sizes and 
colors. Do not leave eggs stand in an open 
wagon without being well protected and do 
not leave them on the sun-beaten express plat- 
form. As quality decreases we are almost sure 
to have a wider range of prices. 


HEAVY BROILER RECEIPTS FOR 4th 

On the 30th express broilers were in rather 
light supply and the market held very firm. 
Tuesday receipts were heavier and although 
clearances were satisfactory, nevertheless there 
seems to be an inclination to shade prices to 
insure a sufficient outlet to take care of the 
heavy anticipated receipts of the 2nd and 3rd. 
By Wednesday, arrivals were very heavy and 
the market turned in the buyer's favor. Only 
fancy colored birds and White Leghorns of large 
size have maintained a steady tone. Express 
fowls have been working out slowly. On the 


. 


2nd, 7,000 Long Island spring ducks were 
received in the market and met a good outlet 
at 23 cents. 


POTATO MARKET LOWER 


Heavy arrivals and slow clearances have 
brought the potato market into a rather un- 
satisfactory condition. First hand receivers 
report stocks fairly well cleaned up, but specu- 
lators are holding considerable goods. The 
unsatisfactory condition in the market has 
ferced values down so that now the best 
Eastern shore marks are selling from $3.00 
to $3.25 per barrel with average run goods from 
$2.50 to $2.75. Norfolks have been working 
out at about $3.00 for the best marks and 
anything above $2.00 for undergrades. North 
Carolina cobblers are still in heavy supply, 
but they are meeting a weak market. A very 
small percentage is worthy of a top quotation 
of $3.00 to $3.50 and most of the business is 
being done at $2.75 to $8.00. South Carolina 
is about done. Norfolks of real good quality 
are bringing $3.00 to $3.25 and a few reaching 
$3.50. Most business is being done at the in- 
side figure. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed, through billed from Western points: 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
ices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain per 
nushel, in straight carlots delivered on track at points in the 
different freight zones as indicated. Mixed carlots cost 
approximately $2.00 per ton more. 
etail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers, 
depending upon their individual costs of doing business, 
volume handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price 
may sometimes be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale 
prices given in this report. 

Wheat future prices about o@e cent higher for week, and corn 
about six cents higher, but market has developed weaker tone 
because of profit taking and hesitancy on part of cash grain to 
follow advance. Receipts increasing at principal markets. 
Oats steady three to five cents higher for week. 

Wheat millfeeds slightly stronger, prices firm with practi- 
cally no pressure to sell. Hominy feed offerings very light, 
especially for early delivery. Market firm account upward 
trend of corn prices. Cottonseed meal and linseed meal of- 
ferings light, demand light 


Roch- 
Ogdens- ester Buf- 
Albany burg Utica Syra- falo 
cuse 

No. 2 W. Oats 66 67 6514.65 6234 

No.3 W. Oats 65 66 64464 6134 
No. 2 Yel. Corn 1.13 1.14% 1.12 1.11 1.07 
No. 3 Yel. Corn 1.12 1.13% 1.11 1.10 1.06 
Ground Oats. 5.00 4560 4460 4430 42.90 
Spr. W. Bran 283.25 2885 2785 27.55 26.15 
Hard W.Bran.. 29.25 2985 2885 2855 27.15 
Standard Mids. 29.50 30.10 29.10 2880 27.40 
Soft W. Mids 36.00 36.60 35.60 35.30 33.90 
Flour Mids 34.00 34.60 33.60 33.30 31.90 
Red D. Flour 39.50 40.10 39.10 3880 37.40 
D. BrewGrains 35.00 35.60 3460 34.30 32.90 
W. Hominy. . 40.00 40.60 39.60 39.30 37.90 
Yel. Hominy 40.00 40.60 39.60 39.30 37.90 
Corn Meal 38.00 38.60 37.60 [37.30 35.90 
Gluten Feed 3.50 44.10 43.10 42.80 41.40 
Gluten Meal 4750 48.10 47.10 4680 45.40 
36% Cot. 8. Meal 46.50 47.20 46.10 45.60 44.40 
41% Cot. 8. Meal50.50 51.20 50.10 49.60 48.40 
43°, Cot. 8. Meal53.50 54.20 653.10 52.60 51.40 
31° OP Oil Meal 46.00 46.60 45.60 45.30 43.90 
34°, OP Oil Meal 46.50 §=647.10 46.10 45.80 4440 
Beet Pulp 37.00 37.60 36.60 36.30 34.90 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local Ground oats $40; spring 
wheat bran $25.00; hard wheat bran $27.25; standard mid- 
dlings $25.50; soft wheat middlings $33; flour middlings $31.50; 
red dog flour $37; dry brewers grains $31; white hominy $39.25; 
yellow hominy $39; corn meal $41; gluten feed $40.25; gluten 








sold on July 3: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey bennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Lower grades 
Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns and mised colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 

State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime . 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 2 

Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed No. 2 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 2 
Oat Straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Powls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, - 
Broilers, ored 
Broilers, leghorns 


ive Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 

Bulls, common to good 

Lambs, common to good 

Sheep, common to good ewes 

Hogs, Yorkers } 





Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 





New York Buffalo Phila. 
40 to 42 
36 to 38 : 
33 to 35 30 to $2 2814 
31 to 32 slated 2614 
Sl to 35 27 to 29 : 
29 to 30 
34 to 38 ° 
31 to 32 29 to 30 
41% to 42'5 42 to 48 ‘ 
4114 to 4114 41 4216 
39 to 40 acasé 
31 to 38 oe Fea 
U. S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$26 to 28 $23 to 24 $26 to 27 
24 to 25 21 to 22 21 to 22 
16 to 19 . . 
26 to 28 23 to 24 
31 te 33 ‘ nietat ; 
17 16 to 17 
25 to 26 30 te 32 25 to 27 
21 to 23 22 to 28 20 to 22 
34 to 36 oe 
28 to 30 
40 to 42 40 to 45 45 to 50 
32 to 38 ekanewe 
11 to 1144 
4 to 414 
12to 14 
$14 to 5 
7% to 74 
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HAY MARKET UNCERTAIN 
A rather peculiar situation exists in the 
market, trading is light and buyers are evi. 
dently trading as lightly as possible, evidently 


holding off until after the holidays in anticipa. - 


tion of lower prices. There is a heavy accumu. 


lation of Canadian hay in small bales. The 


market on this line of goods is very weak and 
dragging. Large bales, No. 1 stock is scarce 
and wanted. The market in this quality is 
firm, but with so much poor hay on hand it is 
quite evident that the entire market is more or 
less depressed. Less hay has been going inte 
Brooklyn, with a result that the market there 
is slightly above Manhattan, especially on 
small bales, but even there the market is more 
or less weak. 


‘ 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

The live calf market has turned steady. 
Prime veals are selling up to $12. Common 
and medium stock, ‘of which there is a greater 
proportion, is bringing from $10 to $10.50. 
Receipts during the early part of the week 
have been light and have caused the upward 
turn in the market. It is hard to predict how 
prices will fluctuate on account of the holiday, 
the heavy arrivals no doubt caused a slight 
downward turn. Live lambs are meeting 3 
steady, firm market and good demand. Prime 
marks are selling up to $15 and $15.50. Com- 
mon to good stock is quoted anywhere from 
$11 to $14.50. Country dressed calves are 
meeting a weak market. The supply has been 
liberal and trade is none too good. In general 
the market is weak. Rather than cut prices 
to force sales, some stock is being placed in 
storage for a later market. Prime marks are 
bringing anywhere from 12c to 14¢ with com- 
mon to good running over a wide range of 
prices from 6c to 11c, depending on quality. 


Milk Marketing Study Made in 
New York State 


wr consumers pay for milk, in compar- 
ison with the prices paid for the same 
milk by wholesale dealers, in nine New York 
State cities, is shown in a report recently pub- 
lished by the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets, Albany. The study also 
includes three cities in Massachusetts and 
four cities in Pennsylvania. The average retail 
price during 1923 was 1314 cents a quart. 
New York cities included in this study are, 
New York, ‘Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Binghamton, Utica, Troy and 
Schenectady. Of these the lowest retail 
price was in Buffalo and the highest in New 
York City, while the lowest spread between 
wholesale and retail prices was in Rochester 
and the highest in Albany. The number of 
dealers per thousand population ranges from 
.06 in New York City to 1.85 in Troy and that 
it is smallest in the cities such as Rochester, 
Buffalo, Binghamton and New York where 
sanitary requirements are most strict. 


TB Develops in Damp Weather 
(Continued from page 25) 

If the shell is not broken, condensation 
takes place, the oily outer coating is 
washed off and a like effect takes place, 
the white sours, but the process is slower. 
If the process be reversed and a warm, 
moist egg be taken into a cold dry atmos- 
phere, a similar result is obtained. Dur- 
ing the transformation, the white and 
yolk becomes watery, the nucleus dies, 
putrefaction causes a stench, ete. If the 
shell be broken open, of an egg which has 
become a total black mass, the sunlight 
and air by oxidization destroys these 
micro-organisms. These fungous growths 
are parasites, having subsisted upon and 
destroyed the animal structure which 
they attached. 

Is a. TB caseation, a dry deposit, the 
result of pus formation, or is it the result 
of another product carried in lymph 
vessel being chemically acted upon? I 
think the latter. Will not frost plus 
dampness kill or transform products 
carried by lymph? I think so. 

The preventative methods should I 
think, be as stated above, obtain a dis- 
solved for those caseations which first 
appear in submaxillary and which won't 
be harmful. Secondly, to avoid over- 
heating of animals in damp, frosty weath- 
er. The oft-repeated quick-chilling 
or subjecting animals to quick changes in 
temperature is the cause of this disease, 
I think.—J. J. M., Massachusetts. 
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Chicken Chatter 


Fighting Mites—Something About Ducks 


sper red mite is a small insect that 
feeds by sucking the blood of chick- 
éns, attacking them at night while roost- 
ing. Sitting hens, however, are liable 
to depredation any time, day or night. 
During the day these mites live in crevices 
in the hen house or under the roosts. 
They are very hardy and are active all 
the while except in very cold weather. 
Mites have been known to live three 
months without food. 

Naturally the poultryman whose houses 
are infested with these larve wants to 
rid himself of them. Out of every con- 
ceivable control measure tried by the 
Poultry Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not long ago, but 
two or three were at all effective. 


Fumigation Not Entirely Effective 


Fumigation failed. In a house of 
average construction, the burning of 
sulfur at the rate of 6 pounds per 1,000 
cubic feet availed but little or nothing. 
Medicated roosts were all right for that 
particular locality of the hen house, but 
such treatment had no effect upon the 
remainder of the building. 

Most of the better known and oft- 
tried dusts were proved useless. 


Oils Best Means of Attacks 


Oils showed themselves to be the best 
mode of attack. Heavy oils, both pure 
and slightly diluted with water were 
good. A 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
solution of cresol in whitewash brought 
excellent results. Pure, heavy coal tar 
creosote oil was very efficient. Kerosene 
oil lacked the permanency of the heavier 
ones, though its killing power was nearly 
as good. 

“Heavier oils from coal tar and wood 
tar, or such oils diluted with a lighter oil, 
such as kerosene, so not less than 20 
per cent. of the mixture is heavy oil, will 
successfully control chicken mites, pro- 
vided the premises are thoroughly sprayed 
and the material not stinted.”—Pavun 
Gittetre, New York. 

Epitor’s Note.—ZIncidentally we have 
never seen any thing to beat a lubricating 
oil that has been drained from automobile 
engines, when its lubricating powers are 
gone. If applied liberally and in every 
crack and crevice mites and lice can’t exist. 
Furthermore whitewash containing carbolic 
acid is very effective. For one who does 
not wish to bother mixing this, commercial 
preparations are very convenient, it being 
necessary to merely mix with water and 
apply. 


Ducks More Profitable than 
Chickens 


AGREE with W. H. Da Ball in evéry 

particular in regard to raising ducks. 
I think every farmer should raise ducks as 
they are far less trouble, less expense, and 
usually net a larger profit than chickens. 
Again, ducks generally lay better and 
longer than hens, and their eggs sell 
higher and always command a ready sale. 
Very often ducks sell for nearly double the 
price of chickens, and hens and are always 
in good demand. I personally consider 
duck meat far superior in flavor to 
chicken. 

I believe the one who raises ducks this 
year will no doubt get good money for 
them, as there are comparatively few 
ducks raised annu- 


If you are just going into the duck busi- 
ness and haven’t selected your breed, take 
my advice (which is from long experience) 
and get the Pekin breed. We have raised 
ducks for a number of years and have 
tried all breeds, and in every case secured 
far better results from the Pekin. We 
find this breed to be healthier and hardier 
in every way. 

We find that ducks are unlike chickens 
and turkeys, in that they are not subject 
to certain diseases such as roup, scaly leg, 
sorehead, cholera, gapes and diarrhea and 
also keep quite free from mites and lice. 
A good-sized flock of ducks (Pekin) should 
be on every farm, as they are money- 
makers. These ducks are very large, lay 
well, and are good sitters, though I find 
it is not advisable to set a duck, but use 
the chicken hen for this purpose, putting 
14 eggs under her. The young ducklings 
are large and healthy, therefore grow off 
very rapidly. 

They should be kept warm and dry the 
first two weeks, not given either food or 
water the first 36 hours after hatched. 
We give them water in tin plate or shallow 
dish four or five times a day for the first 
two weeks and feed them dough made of 
corn meal three:or four times a day. Wet 
bread of most any kind is also a very good 
feed. Be sure and give them water every 
time you feed them, as they run for water 
to wash the food down. After they get 
large enough to eat corn we only give 
them two feeds a day, morning and eve- 
ning 

After the first two weeks they should 
have a good supply of water at all times 
to wash and play in, which is very essen- 
tial for their health and growth. 

We find that ducks thrive well when al- 
lowed free range of a grass plot, such as 
clover or alfalfa. After they get six or 
eight weeks old, are usually large enough 
to eat or sell. We find that it is best to sell 
ducks alive, not dressed. The meat of the 
Pekin duck is not coarse, but fine, juicy 
and tender, having a high, rich, duck 
flavor. 

For the amateur or beginner, it is al- 
ways the best and cheapest plan to buy 
two or three settings of eggs and start in 
a small way first.—W. H. Harrison. 


Poultry Cuts Down Our 
Expenses 
HAVE always been enthusiastic about 


chickens and turkeys as they are a 
source of pleasure as well as profit for me. 
I raise Barred Rocks. They are beautiful 
chickens, and good layers and nice size 
for the table. The young chicks are strong 
and vigorous. I raise 300 chicks each 
year, and very seldom lose one. I feed 
them wheat in the morning, sorghum 
seed at noon and corn at night. I keep 
oyster shells before them all the time, 
plenty of water and buttermilk 

I have my chicks early, as the early 
pullets are needed for good winter layers. 
I raise over $100 worth of turkeys each 
year. Turkey eggs are generally incu- 
bated with turkey hens. When the hatch 
is over and the young turkeys are strong 
enough to run about, I remove them from 
the nest. For the first few days I give them 
hard-boiled egg sprinkled with - black 
pepper. After this cornbread crumbs 
and lettuce. When they are old enough, 
if they are allowed 
to roam over the 





ally, and we can 
see now that the 
chicken and egg 
market is going to 
be glutted this 
summer, as every- 
body seems to be 
going “wild” on 
the poultry sub- 
ject. Poultry prod- 
ucts have been 
extremely high 
and an over- 
supply will mean 








Absent-minded Dentist—Now this is 
going to hurt just a little —Passing Show. 


fields, they will 
make their living 
onbugsandinsects. 

About Thanks- 
giving they are 
ready for market 
and bring in a 


nice sum of money 
for the farm wife. 
My chicks and tur- 
keys have helped 
cut down expenses 
on our farm—Mnrs. 
_ Horace JoxNson. 
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BABY © CHICKS 








Hatched by men with 14 * ex) in one of the 
. . Order eaily. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS.... 


Fy BLACK MINORCAS 
. BNOILER Cuiens. 5 eapeeae 
BROILER CHICKS, L. 8... 


act ta 
money for you as they for el chore. 








30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and July Delivery 


BRED RIGHT, HATCHED RIGHT, SHIPPED RIGHT 
1.00 WILL BOO 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS ........ 
S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS........ 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 3.i231. Mino 


finest and best equipped hatcheries 
YOUR ORDER - i thoaate 





Each Per 1000 
onpanesesens 100 $90.00 
osu dude dude 0v'p ehabuads'> 100 90.00 
denasbumehedtiavttaddsees 12¢ 110.00 
bb ese cndenvecn’ t4e 130.00 
dake inkkcas hee shine 12¢ 110.00 
én adhe'eWe suse 0.46 Me 9e 80.00 

‘ ; Te 60.00 
Post. Mrs. Will received & 514 chicks from us July 10, 
cent, Let K INE VI TA 
; EYStS E LIT’ HICKS make good 


‘ Box 100, RICHFIELD, PA. 











ONE MILLIO! 


FULL 
Cal Free. Member I. B. C. A 





Mixed Chicks, Light Breeds, $8; Hea savy Breeds, $0.50 per 100 straight 
Post; LIVE pPeeeey GUARANTEED. Bank Referen 


SROIGH BRERDING minDs Coc 
IN’ r and Pullets all Co 
wasketion 06 ofl tnen ogee. socks and Hens. In any 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES On Ready Made 
Good Luck Chicks. $8.00 per 100 and UP 


Whi Brows & Bott uft Legh $1.75 $0.00 $25.50 oot 508 
Rocks, R.C. &8.C. & fede lt 6.00 11.50 33.00 #2 00 ¥o0.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes.......... 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 
Buff Orpingtons.......... 5 4 13.50 rend 62.00 120.00 
8. L. Wyandottes, Buff Minorcas, Lt. Brahma 17.00 8.00 80.00 ...... 


. and Ohio C. A. We are only 18 hours from New York. 


Box M82, NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Prices reasonabie, rite your wants. 





More and Better Chicks 


100,000 ~ Husky Baby Chicks for 
July and August Deli 
jy § b: oo on awe Blue Hen Memmets A. 


chicks grow faster than hen betebed chicks. A A‘ batished 
customer my best advertisement. Order at once and get 


8. C. WHITE or BROWN LEGHORN peses 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK........... 


1Te each 
Cc e 
BROILERS or MIXED.............-. © each 


Free and 100% 
Catalogue free for 


H. C. HOUSEWORTH, Port Trevorton, Penna. 
LONG’S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, 10c; Wyandottes, lic; Leg- 

horns, 8c; Mixed, 7c. Reductions 

on large amounts. Good, lively, 

Free Range CHICKS, carefully 

selected. Delivery guaranteed. 
Catalog 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. ll Mgr., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 
oe of incubation 


BABY CHICKS $22. 


to-lay stock. Prices, Barred a Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, roc each; White, 


save delivery Guaranteed. wauahs 
e asking. 














Hatched by the best 





Brown, Buff horns, 8c each; Broiler chicks, 
7c each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid 
parcel-post. Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y. 














Super-Quality June Chicks 


mArTenes o> *.8 1, s. 16, = . 


ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Pens headed by Tancred 

erels and Lady Storrs to 

cockerels, pred to 

oa as reduction. whinge 


Spec! ial Deitverg. Parcs Parcel Paee Pra 100% hve 4-14 


guaran 
LEONARD F. STRICKLER SHERIDAN, PA. 









BABY CHIX 3° White Leghorns 100, 88: 8. C 
Barred 


Brown Leghorns, too. : ks, 100 $10; 8. C. 
I. Reds, 1 $11; Broilers or Mixed Chix, 100, $7 
ts. 100% prepaid safe 


Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lo’ 
delivery guaranteed. Address 
J. N. NACE, Box 30, 


CI LICKS Sex 8.C. a (tf, Brows horns, 106; 
Mixed. _— 100% live arrival. 
Order from this ad or write for Circular. 

CHERRY HILL HATCHERY, WM. NACE, Prop. 


RICHFIELD, PA. 








Box 60, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 


Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Pullets of Quality at Moderate Prices 








5 wks. 8 wks. 10 wks. 3 Mo. 4 Mo. 
Rocks and Reds... 85¢ $125 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 
Eng. Barron Whites | 
=aone ae Wtrate } ete 85 $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 
ra “often peoting stared he $1.00 x.) 10 20 meshe oe. Am 
atur ens, reeders 
$1.25 each fer 25: $1.00 each for 50 oe 


Order ‘oon this Hy or write a bg 


FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


BABY CHICKS 




















S. C. Rhode Island Reds... 11 cts. each 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ... 10 cts. each 
S. C. White Leghorns ..... 8 ets. each 
Mixed or off Color.. 7 ets. each 
These chicks are all Ly from frog range, stock. Safe de- 
livery and booklet free. 





W. A. LAUVER, McALISPERVILLE, PA. 


CHICK PRICE SMASHED 


Order from this Ad. 


yy yo 100, $7 | S. C. W. orns, 100, $8 
ks. ....100,$10 | 8. C. R. 1. = 100, $10 


‘ne rrival guaranteed. Delivery free. 


TROUP BROS., R. D. No. 3, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


BABY CHICKS, «: 

















bey are hatched 
grow. Barred 
Rocks l5c, Buff 


$8.00 Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 


horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliy- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ag. or write for circular. 


J.W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 


SPECIAL OFFER {i"cuiets: O¥je 
Leghorns. 8. C. Brown Leghorns . &. Black 
Minorcas. Assorted Sc each-—$75.00 per ioo0 Mixed 
Chicks crossed aoek. 7c each, $60.00 per 1000—our 14th 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 100, RICHFIELD, PA, 


BABY CHIC 


: 100% live delivery 
300 lots Order from 
. B. LEISTE4, 








__ Barred Rocks, 9c: R. I. Reds, 
10c: White Legh: 8c; Mixed, 
aranteed; postpaid. Reduced on 
or write for free circulars. 

Box 49, McAlisterville, Pa. 








CATTLE AND SWINE BREEDERS 





Feeding Pigs for Sale 


100 Chester and Yorkshire Crossed 8 weeks old 
$5.00 each. 56 Berkshire and Chester Crossed 
to 8 weeks old, $5.00 each. 31 Pigs 9 to 10 weeks 
old, $6.00 each. Sold subject to your approval. 
If not satisfactory, return them at my expense. 
No charge for crating. 


MICHAEL LUX 
Woburn, Mass. 


~I 


9 Lynn St., 





167—PIGS FOR SALE—167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 bay I old, price $5 each. 
Pu Whites, sows 
or boars, 7 weeks old, bo I will ship 
any amount of the ve lot C.O. D. on your 
approval; no charge for crating. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


A. M. LUX 


206 Washington St. Tel. 1415 WOBURN, MASS. 








Registered O. I. C. anf Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N.Y. 


175 “ino cuemsets For Sale 


30 head ready to freshen, 100 head due to 
ireshen during March, April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 








$10 Down Buys 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


We offer for sale several wonderfully bred 
registered Holstein bull calves on the in- 
stallment plan. Prices from $50 to $100. 
This is your opportunity to get a pure 
bred bull. 
Write for particulars 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 


Fishkill Farms 
Hopewell Junction, New York 














Outlook for Wheat 


(Continued from page 19) 


as the West Indies and some American 
millers have foreign outlets for their 
flour brands. As a result, part of our 
wheat and flour will be sold for export 
even at prices above the world level. 
The spring wheat crop includes around 
50 million bushels of durum, most rof | 
which is sold for export. Inferior varie 
ties and low grade wheat and flour also 
may be sold for export at the world price 
level without great detriment to domestic 
prices for good milling wheat. 


Year "Round Harvest Continual 


The United States also has a definite 
period in which it has been the main 
reliance of importing countries. While 
most of the world’s wheat is harvested 
during the summer and fall months, the 
harvest is under way in some part of the 
globe every month of the vear. New 
crop Canadian wheat is not available | 
quantity until October. Argentina and 
Australia usually dispose of the bulk of 
their surpluses by July and shipments} 
from their new crops harvested in Decem- | 
ber and January can not reach European | 
ports until around the first of March. | 
As a result, the United States always has a | 
chance to sell to advantage for export 
during the summer and early fall months 
It does not seem difficult to dispose of 
such a surplus as we will have this year | 
hased on present crop conditions. This | 
means that prices in this country most 
of the year should be above the world 
level and, in view of the change that has | 
taken place in the general situation, the 
world level should be higher than it has | 
been during the last twelve months 

In still another direction there is room | 
for some optimism. Events are moving | 
slowly but inevitably toward an indus- | 
trial revival in Europe which will increase 
European buying power. This should | 
help to lift the world price level for wheat. | 


How High Should Wheat Go? 


All this is not to be construed as a fore 
cast of highly profitable prices for wheat 


























New OLIVER 
for the 


FORDSON 


Fordson plowing was a step in the elimina- 
tion of plowing drudgery. In the new 
Oliver No. 7-A you will find another im- 
portant forward move in better plowing, 
easily accomplished. 


You will find the Oliver No. 7-A different 
—so simple in construction, so easy to 
operate. It will penetrate in hard soils as 
in more favorable conditions. 


When you see this plow, note the excep- 
tional clearance which permits good plow- 


bottoms to be raised clear of the ground 
even with the plow standing still. Gr 
the handy cantrols which permits all ad- 
justments from the tractor seat. There 
is a power lift, of course. 


Wheels, not landsides, carry the weight of 
the plow, making lightest draft and even 
depth furrows so desirable for a good seed 
bed. The hitch can be rigid or flexible as 
your field requires. 


As for the work of the plow itself—we ask 


producers in the United States. A crop| 
failure may occur, of course, and put the 
market up to an _ exorbitant figure. | 
Barring such an accident, however, the 
market will have responded most ad 

mirably to the changes now evident in| 
the world’s situation if wheat prices] 
average 25 to 35 cents higher in the next 


ing in trashy fields. See how a powerful 
screw sets the depth and allows the 


you to see it and compare it with your 
exacting standard of quality plowing. . 


See Any Authorized Ford Dealer 














year than in the last one. | 





Further Curtailment in U. S. Justified 





Taking a longer distance view, there | 
are still a number of cautions which 
should be kept before the American 
wheat grower. Canada, Argentina and 
Australia have not yet exhausted their 
possibilities for expansion of the wheat 
industry in the natural growth and 
development of their lands. Russia, 
Siberia and the Balkan States will 
gradually restore their wheat production 
and furnish the pre-war amounts for 
export. That means that some country 
must export less or all must lower 
their prices Production costs in all 
these countries are lower than in the 
United States. Transportation costs to 
Liverpool are much the from 
Kansas, Saskatchewan or the wheat 
growing provinces in the Argentine. 












































Same 


| ENSILAGE CUT 
Built for the Fordson 


Justification for Lower Acreage 


There is justification for reducing the 
acreage in the United States to a point 
where with average vields per acre there 
will be only a small surplus for export. 
This surplus can be used to take care of 
occasional low yields per acre, our 
natural export markets, the durum wheat 
produced primarily for export, and the | 
low grades not suitable for milling. 
This will remove the function of making | 
our prices from the international market | 
where values are established by com- Age implements, 

duce more at 
parti 


petition between countries whose costs} ~— & 
of production are lower than our own and 0 FRED H. BA : 
631 So. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bh Iron Age Digger is a labor-saver, time-saver and money-maker. It gets all 
the potatoes withoutinjury. Foreaseof operation andlowupkeep it has no equal. 
Made of the best materials by skilled workmen from designs worked out and tested,by practical 
farmers. Used in all the big potato sections where potato growing 
is a science and Diggers receive hardest usage. Our No. 220 is the 
last word in traction Potato Diggers. The No. 228 Engine-Driven 
Digger, with automatic throwout Clutch, has no equal. 


TRON A Potato 


Diggers 
Tron 


Swayne, Robinson & Co. 
102 Main St.. Richmond, Ind. 


where the buying power of the principal 
purchasers is much below that of our | 
domestic consumers. 











